


























Remember — How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle? 
Remember — Scouting and Patrolling? 


MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER 
uses the same techniques: 


Pictures plus understandable text. 


The size of the pages is larger (7'/. x 10 inches) than that used in the 
other two manuals. This makes the reproduction of the 49 pages of maps 
and pictures plain and clear. There are also four full-size maps (in color) 
folded into a special pocket in the back cover. 

MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER is based on the graphic port- 
folio on Elementary Map Reading prepared under the direction of the 
Director of Training, Army Service Forces. See page 46 for a full description. 

MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER is especially useful in combina- 
tion with the standard book on the subject Map and Aerial Photograph 


Reading Complete. 
$1.00 
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4mericans vs. Germans 


latte 
a 


- experiences of six American fighters in World War I 


How the Jap Army Fights 


Yetailed description of the training and tactics of the Jap soldier 


Genghis Khan 
By Harold Lamb 


reat conqueror who nearly reached Berlin from China 


Guerrilla Warfare 
’y Bert (Yank) Levy 


ks and tactics of guerrilla fighting and street combat 


What's That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 


ttes of 83 American and Jap planes with pictures and de 


lircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 


ttes and photographs of British, German and Italian aircraft 


The War in Outline: 1939-1943 


\ valuable chronological outline of the war from the rise of the 
{xis to the end of the middle of August, prepared by Special Services 


ASF. 
Weapons for the Future 


By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., and Charles T. Haven 


rica will always need good weapons. In cloth as For Permanent 


tory at $2.50. 
Blitzkrieg: Armies on W beels 
By Lt. Col. S. L. A. Marshall 


J e evolution of tactics and equipment in this war. Cloth edition of 
eig $2.00; cloth edition of Armies on Wheels $2.50. 





What To Do Aboard 
The Transport 


SCANCE FROM SHIPROARTY 





Fighting Forces Books for 
the Armed Services Only 


LENGTH 


I'he Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 


of El Guettar, and how big this 
edition $2.00 


Major Ingersoll tells of the Battle 


war is and what the Army is doing to win it. Clotl 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and John J. Banigan 
[wo sailors, one of whom has been shipwrecked, here explain every 


side of abandoning ship, including life on a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00 


Japan's Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


Jap Army leaders, organization, and training. Clotl 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 


The best one-volume history. Cloth edition $3.50 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 


[he story of a trained and self-reliant fighting | 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of a gun, you will see why this 
The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 


Selected portions from Clausewitz’s famous 
edition $1.50 


vTritings oO 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 


Complete description of chemicals and chemical weapons 
by a foremost expert. Cloth edition $2.75 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 


The splendid fight against 


and tactics 


odds which opened t 


Machine Warfare 
By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


Hitler studied this writer’s ideas on the plane and the tank. Cloth 


edition $2.50 




















There is an element of human warmth and encouragement 
in the letters of individual contributors to The Inrantry Jour- 
NAL Prisoner of War Fund. These persons—officers, men, civil- 
ians—send in their donations, large and small, often requesting 
anonymity, without any organized pressure other than this 
regular one-column report in The Journat. In looking over 
the current list it’s worth noting that the number of privates 
contributing is almost as large as the number of lieutenants— 
eight lieutenants to seven privates. And one of the lieutenants, 
incidentally, is not on active duty, much as he would like to be. 
So by a strictly active-duty count the lieutenants and the pri- 
vates tied. 

Group contributions this month are highlighted by the cam- 
paign sponsored by the Noncommissioned Officers’ Club of 
the 117th Infantry, which resulted in the donation of $1,124.42 
by officers and men of the regiment. That contribution gave 
the Fund a big boost and increased the total received to 
$39,128.73, an increase of $1,926.33 over our February report. 

All contributions are speedily turned into channels where 
they will buy for American soldiers, sailors and marines in 
enemy prison camps those needed comforts which might be 
lacking if it were not for such funds as this one. 

Below is the list of contributors since ‘the February issue 
went to press: 


INDIVIDUALS 


Gordon A. MacKellar, Detroit, Michigan 

Otto G. Wismer, Detroit, Michigan 

Major J. H. Montgomery, 802d TD Battalion 
Major Francis W. Parke, 570th QM Battalion 

J. B. Morier, APO 868 

Colonel Thacher Nelson, 324th Infantry 
Lieutenant Edward Atlas, Chicago, Illinois 
Anonymous, Columbus, Georgia 

Lieutenant P. M. Brooks, Infantry 

2d Lieutenant, Signal Corps 

Lt. Colonel Henry S. Murphy, AUS 

Captain L. W. Kale, Signal Corps 

Pfc. Paul Estrin, 772d TD Battalion 

Mrs. E. H. Nelson, Hillsboro, Texas 

Brig. Gen. Henry D. Styer, U. S. Army, Retired 
Captain Norris R. Osmer, Vermont State Guard 
Private First Class, Hq. Co., First Army 
Private First Class, 1301st Engineers 
Lieutenant James W. Hill, AUS 

Lieutenant Paul W. Austin, 178th MP Company 
Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, California 
Private L. A. Loubere, 85th Infantry 

Lt. Colonel Everett A. Arnold, 304th Infantry 
Art Boyle, Oakland, California 

Private S. E. Sola, 782d Ordnance Company (M) 
Tech 4 Alfred J. Moses, 104th Cav. Recon. Sq. 
Leopold A. Cook, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Mrs. F. A. Adams, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Corporal Charles Kovach, 278th FA Battalion 
Private J. P. Henning, 1038th Ordnance Company 
S/Segt. William A. Klein, 180th Signal Repair Co. 
Lieutenant Charles K. Warner, 212th Signal Repair Co. 
Captain James B. Warriner, 24th Medical Bn. 
Lieutenant Judge J. May, 6th ATC 

Lieutenant Herbert Wood, Signal Corps 
Captain Arthur Tauscher, 120th Engineers 
Private Floyd G. Bozman, 9th Replacement Bn. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 
Casual Officers’ Mess, New York Port of Embarkation 
Company L, 321st Infantry 
Officers’ Club, Atlanta Ordnance Depot 


John W. MacDonald Chapter of the Hi-Y, Hasbrouck Heights, 


New Jerse 
Officers and Men, 117th Infantry 
Company C, 512th MP Battalion 
Officers and Men, Company M, 20th Infantry 
8 Officers, 5 Enlisted Men, and 1 Visitor, 432d AAA AW Bn. 


Officers, Enlisted Men, and Civilian Employees of Presidio of 


San Francisco, California 


Officers and NCOs, Company I, Ist Ordnance Training Regiment 


Officers and Men, Company B, 36th Bn., Texas State Guard 





For a number of months LIEUTENANT L. R. BARNHILL has been 
making regular trips to McCloskey General Hospital, 
Temple, Texas, from the Tank Destroyer School, Camp 
Hood, Texas, to interview wounded veterans. His interviey 
with Sergeant Ray A. Lent which resulted in “Soldiering jp 
CBI,” is the second of these interviews to appear in The |y 
FANTRY JourNAL. The first, “A Pattern for Jap Busting, 
written in collaboration with Lieutenant D. L. Merrit, 
appeared in the January Journat. In civilian life Lieutenan, 
Barnhill was a newspaperman and Sunday editor of the 
Miami Herald. a 


LiZUTENANT COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH is now overseas. a: 
his present contribution indicates. During the last war he 
served with the RAF and during the years of peace between 
the two wars he was a free-lance writer. He is one of the 
most popular of all our authors and the demand for reprints 
to his “This Platoon Will . . .,” which appeared in March 
1943 was almost unprecedented in The Journat’s histor 

ik 

Major ROBERT E. CULLIS, Infantry, is now on duty at The 
Infantry School. re 

In his Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier, Major GENERA! 
J. F. C. FULLER tells us that he came of “truculent, self 
opionated people” and was trained for the profession of arms 
because of the wishes of a maternal grandfather. Following 
a year at Sandhurst he was gazetted to the Oxfordshire Ligh: 
Infantry on August 3, 1898, and thus embarked on thirty-siy 
years of active soldiering in the British Army. He retired ir 
1934. During his active career and since, General Fuller has 
written more than two dozen books and there have been 
only a few years since 1927 that one or more of his articles 
have not appeared in The Inrantry Journat. 

ik 

CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER E. J. KAHN, JR., was inducted into the 
Army five months before December 7, 1941. He went « 
Australia with elements of the 32d Division, saw combat ir 
New Guinea, and returned to the United States as a warrant 
officer. For some months he has been on duty in Panama. |r 
civilian life he was on the staff of The New Yorker. He is 
the author of two books on Army life: The Army Life an 
GI Jungle. ey 

tees! 

Major JAMES H. QUELLO, Infantry, was ordered to active duty 


with the 9th Division at the time of its activation in Septem 
ber 1940. He has served with the 9th ever since. 


® 


THE HONORABLE HENRY L. STIMSON is serving his second “hitch 
as Secretary of War. The first was under President William 
Howard Taft. During the First World War he commanded 
a regiment of Field Artillery in the AEF. 


® 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ALDEN H. waltrt has served with the Chem» 
cal Warfare Service since he entered the Army as a first liew 
tenant in 1917. He is the author of Gas Warfare and a num 
ber of InFantry JourNAL articles. 
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What You Are Told to Do 


N army can operate only if those 
who are in it do what they are told 
to do by higher authority. Unless each 
commander in the whole army system 
can give orders and expect them to be car- 
ried out, the system will not work. If dis- 
regard of orders becomes a general habit 
within a military unit or an army as a 
whole, it will speedily fall apart. It will 
never in the world stand the test of battle. 
The leaders who give orders are not all 
men of wisdom, judgment, and experi- 
ence. Sometimes the leader is uncertain 
of mind, sometimes he is hasty or rash, 
sometimes he does not know what he 
should know to fill his job. It makes no 
difference. He is still the leader, the com- 
mander. His orders are to be obeyed. For 
unless they are obeyed, unless the habit 
of ready obedience is valid for the orders 
of the uncertain as well as the able com- 
mander, an army cannot function. 

The proportion of leaders who are 
learning to lead is far higher in an army 
that must be formed after war begins than 
in a large trained force ready for war at its 
outbreak. Military leadership requires 
both character and experience. In a rap- 
idly growing unready army such as ours 
has been till recently, whatever the cause 
of the unreadiness experience for the 
leader may be gained only at the cost of 
those who are led—a cost measured some- 
times in needless discomfort and labor, 
and sometimes—if the emergency of war 
requires the combat use of leaders and 
men not fully trained—in the lives of 
those leaders and men. 

Our whole history has been proof of 
this. In this present war there has been 
more chance for adequate training but 
haste has nevertheless been necessary. 


Leaders had to be trained as well as their 








men, and there has not always been time 
enough for a thorough test of leadership 
before the test of combat has come. 


HE chief support of a newly ap 

pointed leader, or any leader wh 
has not yet gained self-confidence and 
ability, is the fact of his authority. His 
orders are to be obeyed, however unsure 
he may feel about giving them. His rank 
is not a personal thing; it comes from th: 
United States of America through the 
Commander in Chief, who has conferred 
authority upon him. 

To know that this is so helps a nev 
corporal or a new lieutenant gain confi 
dence in his own ability to go ahead with 
his job. Some leaders have already been 
accustomed to lead in other fields—sport 
education, business, industry, or else 
where. These men may not need the 
thought of their given authority to 
strengthen their purpose so much as those 
less used to leadership, who may need it 
intensely. 

Sometimes a leader is slow to realize 
his authority. He may sew on his stripes 
or pin on his bars and still not under 
stand that the orders he gives are not sug 
gestions to be questioned but orders to be 
obeyed. It has often been said that her« 
is where trouble begins—when a leade: 
wavers and lets his authority become 
habitually questioned—when he cannot 
seem to acquire the reasonable and im 
partial forcefulness and decision of man 
ner that a leader must have—when not 
even the authority given from the high 
est authority seems to him enough to back 
him up. But in pointing out how weak 
ness in a leader may result in widespread 
disobedience, it is often forgotten that 
disobedience of an uncertain leader is 
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the same violation as disobedience of a 
leader who is fully capable. 

The first lesson to be thoroughly 
learned by every new American soldier is 
that those in authority are to be obeyed, 
habitually and freely obeyed, and that 
exceptions to the rule of obedience are 
very rare. The reasons why must also be 
made as forcefully plain. And likewise 
the reasons why disobedience may receive 
the severest punishment, even the pen- 
alty of death. In the first days of training, 
too, is the time to make it so clear no man 
can misunderstand it; that orders may 
come, not only from the immediate lead- 
ers, but from higher commanders; and 
that all orders are to be obeyed whether 
strongly enforced or not and whether 
they are given in a forceful or feeble 
manner. 


(as are to be obeyed, but are 
they always to be obeyed without 
question? It is a normal thing, at least for 
an American soldier, to wonder about an 
order for which he does not understand 
the reason. It is also normal for a soldier 
or subordinate officer to obey such an 
order willingly. He may hope that he 
will find out later the reason for it. And 
if it seems an unreasonable or foolish 
order, he may think that if he ever be- 
comes a leader himself he will try not to 
give such orders. But he will obey it just 
the same, and without hesitation. There 
will be no question in his mind about 
whether he will carry the order out. 
The rare exception to obedience comes 
when it appears to be certain that the 
commander would not want his order 
carried.out if he knew exactly how things 
were. An order can come too late, so that 
it may be physically impossible to obey it. 
At the time it is received, an order may 
direct exactly the opposite of what it is 
best to do, because the situation has 


changed. The thing then to do is what 











the commander would want done if he 
did know the facts. Blind obedience can 
lose a battle; but it must appear certain 
that the commander himself would want 
his orders disregarded. 

It may also seem evident that a leader 
has made a mistake, either because he did 
not have all the facts or because he mis- 
understood them. Here it is the proper 
thing to give him the information he ap- 
parently does not know, or to ask whether 
he intends the order as he gave it. 

These seldom-encountered exceptions 
to direct obedience of orders are impor- 
tant for every soldier to understand. They 
are a part of the explanation of habitual 
obedience. They are a part of his train- 
ing in initiative and decision. Their cor- 
rect presentation helps a new soldier to 
grasp the meaning of obedience and the 
necessity for it. Whereas the flat state- 
ment that all orders are to be obeyed may 
puzzle and worry any man with the in- 
telligence to realize that leaders may 
sometimes make mistakes they would 
want corrected. 


T is vital to the success of American 

arms that the habit of thorough and 
careful obedience to orders be formed 
and held in the mind of every soldier. 
Our American disregard for minor in- 
fractions of law means that a special and 
repeated emphasis on the different out- 
look military men must have is necessary 
in our still-growing Army. 

Neglect of this primary lesson will al- 
ways cost lives in battle if it does not 
bring defeat. The man who gives and the 
man who gets an order are both responsi- 
ble that it is carried out. Fhe lesson of 
obedience comes from above and from 
the example of those who learn the les- 
son before others do. 

Those who make up an army must do 
what they are told to do, or it is not an 
army. 
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Not By One Foot 


By Major Robert E. Cullis 


He enlisted during the winter of 1939 because he 
thought he saw the hz indwriting on the wall. His dad had 
been an Infantry sergeant in the first World War and so 
Private Fletcher chose the Infantry. Before many months 
he was a sergeant. 

By the time his outfit left for overseas Sergeant Fletcher 
had one of the finest squads in his battalion. His battalion 
commander had helped him build a reconnaissance squad 
in which every man had a rating because of the hard work 
he had done and because the battalion commander recog- 
nized that every man was a suitable noncommissioned of- 
ficer replacement. The men in Fletcher's squad were left 
off most all details. They wore a white star on their upper 
left sleeve. They ate, slept, and thought together, and 
each man developed a thorough respect for the other. Each 
man had a compass, tommygun, trench knife and other 
equipment. They were tough and knew how to use their 
gear. At Oran they performed like veterans. Later, at 
Ousseltia Valley they did seventy-five miles of patrolling in 
three days, bringing back the information S-2 wanted. 

Before the assault on Gafsa the battalion commander was 
given the division plan a few days ahead time. He 
planned to send his S-3 and the company commander of 
the assault company out ahead for a ground reconnais 
sance. I was the S-3. However, we needed protection and 
so we called for Sergeant Fletcher. The plan required an 
initial climb of nine hundred meters in the pitch black ot 


a moonless night and then a march towards Gafsa. We 


started out at about 2200 and completed the climb by 0600 


the following morning. It included a sixty mile blackout 
ride from the assembly area to the line of departure. As 
daylight slowly cut the darkness Sergeant Fletcher and his 
scouts were sent out. Fletcher dispatched his flank security 
and directed the movement without loss of time. I have wit 
nessed many demonstrations of scouting and patrolling, 
but I have never seen anything that could compare with 
the action of Fletcher's squad. It was a well-oiled machine, 
each man acting with positiveness that was somehow cau 
tious. Each scout leap-frogged the other at a distance of 
four hundred to six hundred yards, the flank security was 
out a good three hundred yards, cautiously observing 
without letup, yet never wasting a second. The company 
commander and I were not held up one minute. In a very 
short time we were looking down into Gafsa. Yet somehow 
the thrill of looking down into the town while it was still 
occupied by the enemy was overshadowed by the perfect 
pe ‘formance of the squad that had led us there. 

That night the battalion followed our exact route up to 
the top of the ridge; a dense fog had set in, so dense that 
one could not see more than ten or fifteen feet in front of 
him. The battalion commander again called for Sergeant 
Fletcher. His squad had just finished twenty miles that 
day and had had no sleep, yet out they went to act as the 
point for the assault company. The fog lifted about 1000 
and Sergeant Fletcher's squad hadn’t deviated from the 
planne ‘d route by one foot. 


Soldiering in CBI 


By Sergeant Ray A. Lent as told to Lieutenant L. R. Barnhill 


American soldiers entering the increasingly important 
China-Burma-India war theater will have to fight and win 
battles against vicious natural elements before they can 
take the measure of the Japs. Snakes, treacherous water, 


and hostile natives ate 


disease-carrying mosquitoes, heat, 
enemies as treacherous as the Jap. 
Americans now training may see action in Burma 


similar tropical places. To them these words are addressed 
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in the hope that they will get some measure of good from Water is bad everywhere, particularly in China. Soldiers 
them who drink untreated water from jungle streams invite a 
Snakes are so numerous sentries carry clubs to beat them _ painful and sometimes fatal attack of blackwater fever. It | 


off airport runways. The cobras and the kraits are the most has been proved that proper maintenance of water disci 
poisonous, and of the two the small krait is the more danger- _pline can prevent that fever. A British force operating in 
ous. It has a nasty habit of crawling into your shoes at this area had had only a few cases of it up until the time 
night unless you put them up out of reach. I left there. 
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A stretcher bearing a wounded American is lowered into a Jap dugout at Arawe, New Britain Island. 
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Our commanding officer kept malaria to a minimum in 
our outfit. 

We were prohibited, with a few exceptions, from eating 
food prepared by natives. There was one spot in a Chinese 
city that was not off limits, but in Burma and India we 
stuck strictly to GI messes. Eggs and chickens comprise the 
main diet in China. Sometimes we ate as many as a dozen 
eggs at a sitting. 

In India the cow is sacred, so beef was scarce. We lived 
on Indian rations of cauliflower and eggplant when we first 
arrived. A great many of the cows are tubercular, so fresh 
milk is strictly taboo. 

Only in China were we allowed to mingle with the 
natives. The Chinese are wonderful. They have a way of 
making you feel you want to do more for them even when 
you're doing your best. Come back from a bombing raid 
with your racks empty and their gratitude is boundless. But 
come back once with your bombload intact, and they'll give 
you an overdose of cold shoulder. 

It's hotter in CBI than the molten hinges of hell. Touch- 
ing a plane fuselage means a burned and blistered hand. 
Fellows who don’t wear their pith helmets soon find them- 
selves walking around on their heels and making strange 
noises. We never ventured outdoors without a helmet on 
our heads. We took things as easy as possible in the heat 
and ate salt tablets regularly. We took the tablets straight 
until some of the fellows got sick on the concentrated salt, 
then we began dissolving them in water. 

I came away from India with a great admiration for the 
Scots fighting in that theater. A Scot veteran of one regi- 
ment explained their operations to me while I_ was with 
him in a base hospital in India. 

They operated in small silent patrols against the fifty- 
man Japanese patrols. Following Gurkha tactics and fight- 
ing with long, heavy knives the Scots operated far behind 





the Japanese lines. One time my friend was in a patrol 
that advanced to the outskirts of a Japanese stronghold 


Firearms were banned, and explosives were taken only 


when needed to accomplish a specific mission. The Sco 
travelled light, clad in pith helmets, sleeveless shirts, shor: 
and wool hose reaching to the knees. All insignia and sign 
of rank were removed from their clothing, and from ¢h, 
start of the patrol, orders were given by the first man to se: 
a situation calling for an order, regardless of his rank 
Donkeys were used to carry the few provisions of the patrol 
For the most part the Scots lived off the land. 

My Scot friend told me of a typical action. The patrol 
came upon a Japanese position in midafternoon and lay hid 
den in tall elephant grass until dark. Five men were as 


signed to deal with the five Jap guards spotted about the 
camp. Two men were ordered to seize the arms th Japa 
nese had foolishly stacked. The men assigned to kill the 


guards found them leaning against trees, sound isleep 
Their heads were severed ith one blow of the heavy 
knives without alarming the rest of the camp. Two Japanese 
guarding the stack of arms also were dispatched in the same 
manner. In a short time the whole Japanese patrol was 
killed without loss to the Scots. 

When they finished their mission, the Scots returned to 
their base by a different trail than they used on the outward 
trip, to avoid mines the Japs habitually lay along trails once 
used. Many of these Scotsmen have been in the area so 
long that they are like natives in the jungle. 

I would like to return to CBI as an instructor. My miss- 
ing hand won't impair my teaching ability and there is a 
lot that soldiers must learn if they are going to be effectiv: 
fighters in the jungle. 

One final point: you can’t drink alcoholic beverages and 
stay normal long. Fortunately, liquor is hard to get over 
there, and drinking isn’t a big problem. 


Air Liaison In Sicily 
By Major James H. Quello 


About a month after the close of the Tunisian campaign 
I was ordered to report to an armored corps as air-liaison of- 
ficer. The division from which I came was scheduled to be 
in army reserve for the Sicilian campaign. Therefore my 


. assigment to corps gave me an opportunity to participate 


in the coming invasion earlier than the division. 

Together with an artillery captain I reported to the G-2 
of the armored corps. We learned that we were to brief 
and interrogate pilots of a tactical reconnaissance squadron 
which was in support of the armored corps. We were to 
represent the ground commander's viewpoint—the Captain 
would be the artillery adviser and I would serve the in- 
fantry. A major from an armored division of the-corps was 
already on hand as tank adviser. Further instructions were 
to be received upon reporting to the squadron. 


When we reported we were introduced to a senior British 
major who siete that this was to be an American trial 
of the British Air Liaison Section, an organic section of the 
British Army which had operated successfully with the 
First and Eighth Armies during the Tunisian show. The 
major was to ride herd until we had become familiar with 
the British system. Cambridge-educated and thorough, he 
knew his job. 

He explained that experience had proven that previous 
methods of aerial observation in slow observation planes 
were outdated. Tactical reconnaissance called for high per 
formance, fighter-type aircraft and pilots trained as 
servers and thoroughly familiar with the tactics of enemy 
and friendly infantry, armor, artillery and air forces. 

Our tasks during the brief training period that preceded 
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sion included: (1) instruction of pilots in ground 
| and (2) orientation of new pilots in visual and re- 
nce missions. 

juadron had already been equipped with P-51 
os—a high performance, hghter- type aircraft. Four 
ilots who had participated in the last part of the 
campaign helped greatly in the orientation pro- 
[hrough a series of daily classes the ALOs (air 
json officers) trained the pilots in various ground sub 
ect Incidentally, boning on subjects we were to teach 
the pilots gave us a beneficial refresher course. As an in 
fantry officer, I drew the following subjects: organization 
f the army, formations and tactics of elements of the 
infantry division, organization and formation of the Ger 
man Army, landing operations on hostile shores, and 
types of invasion craft and landing boats. Among the sub- 
ects taught by the artillery officer were adjustment of artil 
lery fire by plane, and types and capabilities of German 
intiaircraft artillery. The tank officer instructed in armored 
ganization, formations and equipment, both friendly and 
enemy. We tried to lecture with the viewpoint: “Tf I were 
, reconnaissance pilot what part of this subject would be 

vitally important and interesting to me?” 
lhe number of questions asked and the interest shown 


surprised us. Flying schools concentrate chiefly on produc 


ing good flyers and have little time to devote to general 
smy or ground force instruction. Our pilots, the majority of 
whom had not reached their twenty-fourth birthday, were 
leadly serious and showed none of the Hollywood irre 
sponsibility sometimes attributed to airmen. 

In conjunction with the classwork, we toured nearby 
harbors where the Navy gladly codperated in explaining 
the various types of invasion ships, landing craft and other 
naval vessels. We boarded the ships, had dinner with the 
Navy, asked numerous questions and generally enjoyed 
our tour. Later, our flyers were briefed to fly over the harbors 
to observe the ships from various altitudes. The same pro 


cedure was followed in the study of tanks, motor vehicles 
and motor marches. 

Oral discussions, touched up with diagrams, dealt with 
march formations of motor transport = troops in (1) ad 
ministrative moves, (2) route column, approach march 
and advance guard formations. A pot landing opera 
tion was simulated on the blackboard and the importance 
of locating enemy reserves was emphasized. Training in 
artillery adjustment was conducted on a puff target range 
An artillery shoot was arranged but was suddenly canceled 
because higher headquarters decided the time was getting 
short and we would not be asked to adjust for artillery in 
the coming operation. 

Our British adviser lectured on escape methods and 
photographic methods tried and proven by British pilots 

For all practice missions we created a realistic situation 
with enemy and friendly bomb lines, 
and so on and requested specific information. 


lines, movements, 

Also, pilots 
were sent up to jump the “weavers” without warning to test 
their alertness. Our program called for two planes on re 
connaissance missions; one to observe, the other to weave 
as protection for the observer. 

During the meals and in the evening bull sessions we 
exchanged our Doughboy Tunisian campaign experiences 
for air forces yarns to our mutual enjoyment and benefit 
We were getting well acquainted with the pilots and learn 
ing the capabilities and limitations of aerial reconnaissance 

Finally we received the plans for the Sicilian operation 
and studied the part our squadron was to play. 

The orders said the squadron would be prepared to fly 
twenty-seven missions of two aircraft hfty-four 
sorties between dawn and dusk of D day. The first missions 
were reconnaissances of each of the three main beaches at 
Licata, Gela and Punta Secca, with the following instruc 
tions: (1) Observe progress of ship-to-shore and shore-to 
ship movement; (2) observe progress of troops inland and 
location of artillery fire; (3 


each in 


) take oblique photos of main 


Sicilian beach on the morning of D-Day as seen by an aerial camera. Supplies are beginning to 
pile up on the beach. Two landing craft are unloading and others are moving toward the beach. 
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Motor columns move over winding Sicilian roads. In upper right is a blown bridge and the 
by-pass above it. In lower center are a number of airplanes. These and many other objects 
of interest are photographed by aerial reconnaissance units for ground force commanders 


beaches. Other missions were road reconnaissances of in- 
land road nets leading to the main beaches, supplemented 
by photos whenever possible. (Example: reconnoiter road 
Canicatti-Campobello-Licata-Palma di Montechariaro-Porto 
Empedocle. Report at once, location and movement of 
enemy tanks and artillery in position or in column. Report 
location, type and size of all enemy concentrations or troop 
movements.) We had time to outline our missions on the 
map and to carefully prepare our briefing. On the night 
before the assault we briefed the pilots and reviewed them 
the following morning before the 0530 take-off. 

The results were good. The pilots recognized the types of 
ships and landing craft they saw. They understood the 
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panorama below them and understood the importance of 
locating enemy reserves moving or concentrating to meet 
our landing forces. They knew what to look for and in most 
cases understood what they saw and turned in some excel 
lent photos. The reconnaissance reports and photographs 
indicated that our landing was not heavily opposed for the 
feint off the western coast had succeeded. Naval guniir 
and later our artillery fire were observed falling inland 
but little enemy artillery was observed. 

Missions continued throughout the Sicilian campaign 0! 
an average of twenty sorties a day. Working with the 
squadron A-2, we maintained a situation map and a flak 
map and kept pilots informed. Daily visits to Seventh Army 
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headquarters gave us the latest dope for our maps. When 
Army headquarters moved to Palermo, our corps G-2 sent a 
liaison officer to the squadron daily with the situation. 
Résumés of the situation with all pilots attending were con- 
ducted regularly. All pilots were anxious to know the latest 
dope and it was important to keep them informed. The 
pilots performed better when they understood the reason 
behind the mission, for then they didn’t turn in unneces- 
sarv photographs or report friendly columns or troops when 
the ground needed information of enemy activity. 

My experiences in the Sicilian campaign incline me to 
believe that the ALO section could be profitably adopted 
by our army. 

Officers selected as air liaison should be well -orientated 
in the Army Ground Forces, personally tactful, and with a 
definite ability to mix with young pilots and the Air 
Forces. Except for jumping into your slit trench when the 
aireld is bombed, the work is not physically strenuous, 
and an officer handicapped for front-line duty through 
injuries sustained in operations should do well on a detail 
as an ALO. Moreover, combat experience of some sort 
carries weight with the pilots in the classroom. 

The section should be a part of the army or corps staff. 
It should work between the army or corps G-2 and its sup- 
porting tactical reconnaissance squadron. This was not the 
case during our experiment and closer relations would help 
in future operations. 

Whenever possible the AL section should be attached to 
the reconnaissance squadron several weeks before the ac- 
tual operations. This gives the liaison officers an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted, size up the squadron, and get 
going on instruction with particular emphasis on subjects 


related to the pending operation. 


® ® 


Once attached to the squadron, the ALO becomes a mem 
ber of the squadron commander’s staff. He lives with the 
squadron, for there the bulk of his work lies. He should 
not be at the beck and call of any other headquarters. 

The primary duties of the section would be: (1) To in 
terpret army intentions to the squadron and to control de 
mands made by army, considering the squadron's capabili 
ties. AL should also interpret for the army the air force side 
of any question. (2) Keep the squadron informed of the 
ground situation. (3) Brief pilots for missions. (4) Inter 
rogate pilots after landing, from the ground commander's 
viewpoint. (5) Aid and supplement the air support com- 
mand to insure prompt dispatch of information and photos 
to the ground commander. (6) Arrange for the establish- 
ment of communication between the army or corps CP and 
the squadron to make possible prompt spot reports immedi 
ately after pilot lands. (7) Instruction and training of pilots 
in Army Ground Force subjects. 

The following organization should insure efficient 24 
hour operation: 

1 major, General Staff; 1 captain, General Staff (Artil 
lery); 1 captain, General Staff (Infantry or Armored 
Force); 1 Tec 3, chief clerk; 1 Tec 5, clerk; 1 private first 
class, clerk, messenger; 3 privates first class, drivers; 1 34-ton 
command car; 2 4-ton jeeps; | 1-ton trailer; 1 typewriter; 
1 field desk; 2 tables, folding; 1 pyramidal tent. 

Miscellaneous office and administration equipment. 

The British have air liaison sections with bomber and 
fighter squadrons and with air support command head- 
quarters. I believe a study of this system considering how 
it may be adapted to suit American organization and tem- 
perament is well worthwhile. 

a. 2 


The Taking of Hills 370 and 960 


When the 36th Division launched its attack on Hills 
370 and 960 in Italy on the night of December 2-3, 1943, 
every private in the division ee what lay ahead. He 
knew that Hill 960, stretching 3,000 feet skyward and 
dwarfing Hill 370, was crawling with German snipers and 
well hidden enemy machine gun and mortar positions. He 
knew that the climb, treacherous under any circumstances 
with its narrow trails and ledges and tangled undergrowth, 
defying motorized movement had to be made on foot in 
bitterly cold weather through countless mudholes, with 
rations, ammunition, water, and sleeping equipment carried 
on his back. 

He knew, too, that the taking of those hills was a key to 
continued success against a determined enemy fiercely de- 
fending the ground between the Allied armies and Ger- 
many. 

Hill 370 fell on the second day to the men commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel George E. Lynch, Infantry. Here, 
they met unexpectedly light resistance, and seized the crest 
of the hill after capturing thirty prisoners. 
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But at dawn of the third day, the assault against Hill 
960 was driving forward. Large stores of supplies had first 
been accumulated at forward positions, in the face of sharp 
shooting German snipers and determined German counter 
attacks. When a man was hit badly, it took ten men to get 
him back down the slippery trails on a litter to field and 
base hospitals. 

As the attack went on, the men of the 36th had no more 
than four hours’ sleep at night if that. German artillery 
sought them out on the slopes of 960, scattering them into 
the darkness. Some fell over into deep ravines or slipped 
and fell from. high ridges. 

After seven days of this, in which the 36th forged pain 
fully ahead, its forces were assembled for the final push 
Many were cold and cough-ridden; all were hungry, but 
they worked ahead to a sector known as La Defensa. There 
they began the last drive, a battle that lasted eighteen hours 
with a heavy loss of life on both sides. When the Germans 
finally broke under the merciless American pounding, re 
sistance collapsed, suddenly and completely. 
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American Artillery Shells Nazi-Held Italian Village 
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During the hard fighting north of Venafro, 
Italy, Fifth Army artillery pounded the small 
village shown in these pictures, which were 
taken from American-held heights overlook- 


Finally the barrage dies down. The Nazis evacu 
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ing the village. During the course of the fight- 
ing the Germans counterattacked the 45th In- 
fantry Division, but were finally driven off. 
(Acme photos by Bert Brandt.) 


ated the village over the road in the background 
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3d Division in Sicily 


First Lieutenant Davin C. Waysur, Cavalry 


Early on the morning of July 17, 1943, a platoon of a 
Reconnaissance Troop of the 3d Infantry Division was on 
a mission south of Agrigento, Sicily. Somewhere to the 
north was an isolated Ranger unit with who 
sential to make contact. 

First Lieutenant David C. Waybur, in co 


five miles south of Agrigento, and leaving 
platoon leader in charge, led a patrol of three je 
of the Rangers. 

A full moon in a clear sky illuminated the 
the patrol moved north over roads known ta 
mined and strongly defended by enemy roa 
machine-gun positions. At about 0330 hour$+he@l 
was stopped some three miles south of Agrigento by a 
blown-up bridge over a streams Lieutenant Waybur and 
others in the patrol dismounted to search for a ford. The 
road at this point was cut through steep banks covered 
with cactus. The country was rough and with the bridge 
gone it was found that the only way the patrol could move 
was back over the route it had just covered. 

As Lieutenant Waybur and his men reconnoitered for 
a crossing two Italian light tanks appeared from the rear. 
Apparently they had come down an unnoticed canyon lead- 
ing into the road. Several hundred yards behind the two 
leading tanks were two others. All were moving towards 
the blown-out bridge and Lieutenant Waybur’s patrol. The 
turret ports of the tanks were open and it is probable that 
the enemy tankers had not yet seen the patrol. 

Lieutenant Waybur immediately ordered Private First 
Class Kenneth R. Lutz, gunner in the supporting jeep, to 


open fire. At the same time Private First Class Earl Ball 
gunner in Lieutenant Waybur's jeep, sprang to his own 
weapon. Private Lutz opened fire on the lead tank at a 
range of 150-200 yards with his caliber .50 machine gun 
peetaak—piomptly replied with machine-gun and 27mm 
fire. The enemy's opening fire struck the lead jeep 

iva@e Ball reached his gun. The force of the fire 

from the jeep and wounded Corporal Dwight 

he driver, Sergeant Irvin M. Lile, who had 

mn the support jeep, and Lieutenant Waybur 

ile was able to help Private Lutz reload. Be 

gut of ammunition Lutz could see his tracers 

ing off the oncoming tank. He was wounded 


tanks drew — nearer. Lieutenant Wa) 
i 


ed his men into the ditches alongside the road 
All complied except Private Ball, who, in the direct line o! 
the enemy's fire, was attempting to clear and fire his gun 
which had jammed. Lieutenant Waybur then took his sub 
machine gun from the leading jeep and, standing in the 
middle of the road in the bright moonlight, waited unti 
the leading tank was only thirty yards away before hi 
emptied his weapon through the tank’s open ports. The 
tank rumbled straight on over the abutment of the de 
molished bridge and tumbled into the stream. 

Lieutenant Waybur was then able to crawl into the 
ditch with his men where he was joined by Private Ball 
still unwounded. While the other enemy tanks swept the 
area with gunfire all members of the patrol dug in as bes 
they could. 

Lieutenant Waybur gave Private Ball his service pistol 
and sent him back to warn the platoon sergeant not to come 
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the road with the rest of the platoon. Private Ball, 
the pistol, and also some hand grenades, against 
riflemen who had by that time opened fire on the 
, from where they were dug i in above the road, managed 
work across country and warn the platoon sergeant. He 
ontinued farther along the road until he met medical 
: it men 

\: dawn Private Ball returned with the aid men and 

on after the Italian tanks withdrew. 
For his gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life 
e and beyond the call of duty, Lieutenant Waybur was 

gsc the Medal of Honor. 


Pruvare First Crass Winirrep R. Brancu, Infantry 

The bare Sicilian countryside offered little cover to 
Private Branch’s platoon of the 3d Division. From a 
ongly entrenched gun position the Germans were cover- 
» the platoon with a withering fire that had thus far 
used six casualties. One squad of the platoon was in a 
ticularly bad position, unable to move forward or with 
aw. The cover was slight but it was all there was and the 
men squirmed still closer to the ground for protection from 
the German fire. 

But out from that inadequate cover Private Branch 
jwled and moved forward to a place where he had no 
over at all but a spot within range of the enemy position. 
For thirty minutes he lay in the open firing on the enemy 

vith his automatic rifle. He did not cease fire until his 
squad had w ithdrawn to safety and evacuated the wounded. 
His action is credited with the eventual knocking out of the 
enemy position and the saving of his squad leader's life and 
the safety of his whole squad. Though he came out of this 
ction safe ‘ly Private First Class Branch was killed in a later 
fight. 

For his devotion to duty in the face of death Private 
First Class Branch was posthumously awarded the Dis 
tinguished Service Cross. 


Starr SERGEANT Ernest B. Nesuiem, Infantry 


On a clear, hot afternoon in August, 1943, a rifle com 
pany of the 3d Division found itself forced to reorganize to 
meet a counterattack by the Germans in Sicily. To effect 
~ reorganization under heavy enemy artillery and mortar 

re it Was necessary to withdraw from the previous position 
on ; na steep, bare hillside devoid of vegetation where the only 
cover was scattered rock formations. The withdrawal neces 
sarily left several of the company’s wounded men in front 
of m reorganized lines. 

Staff Sergeant Ernest B. Neshiem, who had taken charge 
of the men near him during the reorganization, realized that 
the wounded men were directly under enemy fire. In plain 
sight of the enemy, who had excellent observation, Sergeant 
Neshiem dashed forward fifty yards to a wounded man and 
carried him to safety. The enemy instantly began to lay an 
intense concentration of artillery and mortar fire on the 
Position. But regardless of this fire, Sergeant Neshiem, ac- 
companied by several other men, again went forward and 
removed more wounded men to the reorganized line. Three 
times more he went forward, alw rays under heavy fire, to 
rescue wounded men. 
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For his coolness under fire and his gallant disregard of 
personal safety, and because his action was an inspiration to 
all who saw it, Staff Sergeant Neshiem was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 


Seconp LituTeNANtT Jucian W. Cummiunes, Field 
Artillery 


During the landing at Gela, Sicily, on July 10, 1943, the 
enemy was placing highly effective fire on the beaches in 
use for the landing. Tt was therefore 
enemy gun positions be spotted 

Second Lieutenant Julian W. Cummings, Field Artil 
lery, took off in a Piper Cub from an improvised runway on 
the deck of an LST. For two and a half hours he flew over 
enemy positions and our own. He was able to report the 
enemy positions and also to report to the Force Commande: 
the progress of our front-line troops as they fought ahead 
Finally running out of gas, Lieutenant Cummings landed 
his plane on a coastal road and refueled from friendly 
motor vehicles. Then he took to the air 
reconnaissance. 


esse ntial that the 


again for further 


resourcefulness and extraordinary bra 
ery in accomplishing an urgent mission, Lieutenant Cum 
mings Was aw: irded the Distinguished Service C TOSS 


For his initiative, 


SrTaFF SERGEANT Harotp G. Howey, Intantrv 


During darkness of the early morning of July 10, Staff 
Sergeant Harold G. Howey, of the 3d Infantry Division, 
led his boat team onto a narrow beach near Lic ata, Sicily 
Above the beach was a sheer fifty-foot cliff on which the 
enemy was strongly From the 
enemy ten fifteen hand grenades at Sergeant 
Howey’s party, one of them wounding him. At the same 
time the enemy opened fire with machine guns from both 
flanks. 

Despite his wound Sergeant Howey continued to lead 
his boat team which now fought its way to the top of the 
cliff through the machine-gun fire from pillboxes only thirty 
yards away. Sergeant Howey personally knocked out one 
pillbox with a hand grenade. 

Disregarding the pain of his wound and the serious loss 
of blood, Sergeant Howey continued to lead his team under 
furious fire fos two hours. Only after his team had rejoined 
his company did he allow himself to be evacuated 

For his bravery and leadership under fire while wounded 
Staff Sergeant Distinguished 
Service Cross. 


entrenched heights the 


threw 


Howey was awarded the 


First Lizurenant Russevt P. Feverskt, 


Near San Fratello, Sicily, on the morning of August 4, 
1943, First Lieutenant Russell P. Felerski led his rifle pla 
toon into an assault against strongly fortified enemy po 
sitions. The platoon ran into intense mortar fire eg -" 
from an estimated eight machine guns on the flank at a 
range ol ‘ about seventy-five to three hundred yards. For twe 
hours during which half the men became casualties, the 
platoon was under this fire. Finally its a 
pletely stopped. 

hen Lieutenant Felerski stood up in the face of the fire 
and led his men up the hill to cover. Machine-gun bullets 
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struck within three feet of him as he rushed to his support 
squad leader to order the advance. A mortar burst blew off 
his right hand but he continued to instruct the squad leader 
to destroy two enemy machine-gun positions. Lieutenant 
Felerski’s leadership carried the platoon five hundred yards 
forward into the enemy positions and won the day. 

For his brilliant leadership and courage Lieutenant Fe- 
lerski was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 


TECHNICIAN Fourtu Grape Martin D. Morrrz, 
Medical Department 

A medical aid man with an Infantry regiment in Sicily, 
Technician Martin D. Moritz on August 11, 1943, searched 
for wounded men on an open ridge which was under 
heavy enemy fire. While he was administering first aid to a 
wounded infantryman, an enemy shell struck Moritz and 
almost completely severed his right arm. Heedless of the 
injury he continued to aid the wounded man but found that 
his maimed arm hindered his activity. He failed in an at- 
tempt to amputate his arm with a pocket knife. Leaving 
the wounded man in as much comfort as possible, Moritz 
then withdrew over the ridge which was still under heavy 
fire. Before he arrived at the aid station Moritz collapsed 
and was picked up by a litter-bearer squad to whom he re- 








ported the location of the wounded man. At the aid st ation 
he was again wounded by shell fire. 

For his heroism under fire, Technician Fourth Grade 
Martin D. Moritz was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross by the Commanding General, Seventh Army, who 
later recommended him for a Medal of Honor. 





Tecunician FourtH Grape ApamM Goeruitz, Medical 
Department 

TECHNICIAN FourtH Grape Rosert S. Jacosy, \ 
Department 


ledical 


[hese two members of a medical detachment of an Ip. 
fantry regiment of the 3d Division were mortally wo unded 
on August 2, 1943, while carrying patients to safety during 
an artillery attack by the enemy. Both worked cea: slessly 
and with utter age ang of personal danger to remove 
wounded men to places of safety. Technician Goerlit 
while carrying one patient, was struck by a shell and fel] 
mortally wounded at the feet of his patient. Technician 
Jacoby was likewise mortally wounded while carrying a 
patient to the safety of his own foxhole. 

For their heroism Technicians Fourth Grade Goerlitz 
and Jacoby were posthumously awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 
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It is as interesting to the civilian as it is instructive to the 
soldier to understand how it has come about that the 
present war is highly mobile, whereas the last was mainly 
static. For unless the origins of this change are fathomed, 
neither will the one be in a position to grasp what is hap 
pening nor the other be able to steer a true tactical course 
as further changes arise. 

In examining this question, it should first be borne in 


mind tl at, with few exceptions, two types of weapons have 
dominated every battlefield—namely, missile and _ shock; 
weapons such as the javelin, arrow and bul'et on the one 
hand, and the club, sword and spear on the other. Next, that 
for the development of missile power the line is the most 
suitable formation, and for shock action, the column. In the 
one case because missile throwers must have a clear field of 


fre, and in the other because it is only from a grouping ot 
bghters in depth that a series of blows can be struck in 
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RMOR and 
COUNTER-ARMOR 


By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 


British Army, Retired 
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PART ONE 


~The Basis of 


Shock Action 


rapid succession. Lastly, it should be noted that the secret 
in shock action consists in veloc ity ot weight directed against 
a narrow front. Whereas in the missile fight the secret is to 
be discovered in volume of fire delivered from a u ide front, 
it possible a front of such width that it over! Ips the enemy $s 
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line and in consequence enables concentric fire to be 
brought against it. As the speed of the mounted man is 
greater than that of the foot soldier, cavalry has predomi 
nated as the shock arm, and infantry as the missile throwers. 
This division of fighting power introduces the idea of com 
bined tactics—the linking up of missile and shock. 

Whenever warfare has flourished as a high art, missile 
power has formed the base of shock action. For example, 
since the introduction of firearms and until about a century 
ago, while infantry by means of their fire pinned the 
enemy's line down, cavalry attempted one of two things 
Either they sought out a weak point in the teasnchiliend 
enemy front to “charge and break, or they maneuvered 
around his flanks in order to drive them in or prevent them 
from maneuvering. In either method the ultimate aim ol 
shock action was to open a road to the enemy’s rear, by pass 
ing through his front, or going around it because the reat 
of a line is its weakest point, therefore the decisive point, 
the point where victory can most readily be gained. 

| he two classical examples of penetration and en\ elop 
ment are the battles of Arbela and Canne, the first won by 
\lexander the Great over the Persian horde under Darius 
in 331 B.C. and the second by Hannibal over the Romans 
under Varro in 216 B.C. They deserve a brief description, 
as they are the far distant models of the two grand ma 
ne As A in present day armored fighting. 

At Arbela, Alexander, at the head of 45,000 men, ad 
Rd diagonally (figure 1) against the left center of the 
Persian army, repute d to number 1,000,000, and, closing in 
on it, he formed his troops into arrowhead formation; his 
phalanx (heavy infantry) on the left, his light troops on 
the right, and his heavy cav alry, massed into a wedge, in 
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Figure 1—Battle of Arbela, 331 B.C. 


the center. As the steady advance of the phalanx struck 
fear into the Persian horde, Alexander, noticing a gap in 
its front caused by the advance of some Persian squadrons, 
charged that point, broke through, and then wheeling his 
horsemen to the left took the Persian right wing in reverse. 
Whereupon the whole of Darius’s army was swept by panic. 

At Canne, Hannibal drew up his infantry in three di- 
visions, his Spaniards and Gauls (figure 2.) forming the 
central one and his Africans those on its flanks. On each 
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wing of this infantry line he posted a powerful force 
cavalry. Faced by the Romans, who were drawn 
similar order, Hannibal with his left wing cavalry , 
and routed the Roman right-wing cavalry. Then, . chasing 
the Roman left-wing cav airy from the field, as the Romar 
infantry advanced, he formed his central division int 
convex formation bulging towards his enemy. Forthwith 
this crescent was attacked and slowly driven back, unti] 
became concave (figure 3). Into this pocket Varro crowd 
his men, when, suddenly, Hannibal advanced his two ¢ 
visions of African infantry and wheeling them inward 
closed on the Roman flanks. Thereupon the Carthag; 
cavalry, returning from the pursuit, fell upon the Py ma 
rear. Thus was Varro’s army swallowed up. 

Horse and foot in close combination won both these 
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Figure 2—Battle of Canna, 216 B.C.—First Phase. 


battles, and generally speaking they continued to do s 
until modern times, the tactics of missile and shock action 
reaching their zenith in the days of Marlborough and 
Frederick the Great. Next, during the Napoleonic wars 
on account of the rapid improvement of field artillery 
cavalry shock action began to decline, until, in the forties 
and fifties of the last century, when the percussion-cap 


Cannae a 





Figure 3—Battle of Canna, 216 B.C.—Second Phase. 
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vzie-loading rifle began to replace the flintlock smooth- 
-e musket, it petered out. Not so much because the rifle 
| the greater range, but because it could be fired in all 
hers. whereas the flintlock was almost useless when it 


\ compromise then was established. As shock action was 
ger profitable, reliance was, more and more, placed 
tillery fire to prepare the infantry advance, and in con- 
sequence pave the way for the bayonet assault. Thus it 

about that by 1914, though large forces of cavalry 
still took the field, except as reconnoiterers their tactical 
value was negligible. Shock action having vanished, and 











25 Miles — 


ABOC - Enemy Defensive System, 5 miles deep 
EF - Initial Front of Attack, 25 miles wide 
GHLJ - Area Free from Enemy Projectiles 


Figure 4—Theory of Infantry Penetration. 


the introduction of quick hring artillery, the magazine rifle 
and the machine gun having quintupled fire power, fronts 
became unassailable; therefore flanks alone could be at 
tacked. This led to an ever-lengthening of the fronts, until, 
as happened in France in 1914, one flank struck the English 
Channel and the other the frontier of Switzerland. All 
armies then went to earth, for to live on the surface had be 
come impossible. Thus it came about that tactics were re 
duced to one problem—how to discover a lever which, on the 
fulcrum of an entrenched front, could reinstate mobility. 
Che first solution was based on the theory that shock 
ction could be reintroduced by overwhelming artillery fire 
lirected on a narrow front, which, as it will be explained, 
grew wider and wider as trench systems were deepened. 
\s it was held that nothing could live under such bom 
banhnents, it would, therefore, be possible to punch a hole 
through the enemy's wire and trenches and so open a pas 
sage for cavalry and infantry. This theory was put to the 
test in the great artillery battles of 1916-17, and culminated 
in that of Passchendaele in which 4,283,550 shells, weigh 
ing 107,000 tons, were fired in the preliminary bomberd 
ment alone, with an average after that, of over 2,000,000 a 
io while the battle lasted. In spite of these deluges of 
shells, no one of these battles succeeded in effecting a de 
cisive penetration. It is important to appreciate the reason 
why, because in theory, though not in practice, as we shall 
see, the armored battles or blitzkriegs of 1939-40 were 
a related to these engagements. 
lo begin with, it must be realized that, though the vast 
preparations required for these shell assaults prohibited 
Surprise, most of them succeeded in bending the enemy's 
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front back into a reéntrant or bulge, 
sloped inwards at 


the Hanks of which 
approximately forty-five degrees. If, 
therefore, a penetration were to be effected through a zone 
of entrenchments, of, say, five miles in depth (hgure 4 

the final gap would have to be some fifteen miles in width 
to possess a five-mile-wide central core free from enemy 
flanking fire. And bearing in mind that the flanking angles 
of an attack of penetration incline inwards at forty-five de 
grees, the initial attack had therefore to be 
frontage of twenty-five miles. If this zone 
contained three 


made on a 
as it normally did, 
separate lines of entrenchments, three 
separate assault bodies were needed. Without going into 
detail and without considering the exploiting force which 
Was tO pass through the gap in order to make penetration 
as certain as possible, these three torces would have had 
to number between fifty and sixty divisions. As events 
proved, such a concentration of troops on a twenty hve-mile 
front was never attempted, because reinforcing, relieving, 
supplying and ev: cuating tor so great a number of men 
In short 


this method of mass attack was stwmied by lack of room 


could simply not be done in so re stricted a n area 


he crux of the trouble lay in the sloping inwards of the 
Hanks of the bulge, and it was this difficulty which the tank 
As it was bulletproof, unlike infantry whose 
flanks dre pushed inwards by the enemy's fire, the tank 


overcame. 


could face fire and therefore move outwards. € ‘consequently, 
in a tank attack of penetration, it was not necessary to 
launch the initial attack from a wide frontage in order t 


establish a narrow final gap. On the contrary, the pro 


ABDC . Enemy Defensive System,.5 miles deep 
EF . initial Front of Attack, 5 miles wide 
GH . Final Penetration 


Figure 5—Theory of Tank Penetration. 


cedure was reversed, for the tank could attack (figure 5) on 
a narrow front, and by wheeling to right and left widen it 
as the advance proceeded. This power to move outward: 
instead of being pushed inwards, was destined to revo 
lutionize the entire tactics of the attack, not only in trench 
warfare but in field warfare as well. 

On the first day of the battle of Cambrai, November 20 
1917 (the first battle in which tanks were correctly used 
the attack was, in fact, a series of minute Cannas—a chain 
of small double-enveloping attacks which pinched out the 
areas in between them. But tne greatest tank battle of the 
last war, that of Amiens, launched on August 8, 1918, was 
first conceived as an Arbela. A line of tanks was to assault 
the German front, and the moment a sector in it had heen 
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shattered, two battalions of Whippet tanks (medium Mark 
A), in all ninety-six machines, were to pass through, swing 
southwards and take the whole of the enemy’s left flank 
in reverse. However, this bold plan was eventually aban- 
doned for it was considered too risky. 

Thus, by means of the tank, shock action was reinstated, 
and with it generalship, which during the great artillery 
battles had sunk to quartermastership—a question of sup- 
plies and administration—came back into its own. Man and 
not matériel was once again to rule the battlefield. 

The war at an end, no attempt was made by any gen- 
eral staff—except, possibly, the German—to compare the 
new tactics with i old. In England, however, a small 

roup of tank enthusiasts pushed forward their ideas. They 
held that the reinstatement of shock action would not only 
make battles highly mobile, again, but that, as at sea, the 
ability to move in all directions spelled the doom of linear 
tactics by making what they called “area warfare” possible. 
In brief, the heart of their doctrine has been set forth in 
the 1929 edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica as follows: 
“The decisive point of attack will again become the rear of 
the enemy's army. . . . The approach will be made rapidly 
not only by road but across country, consequently the na- 
ture of strategy will be changed. Area warfare will replace 
linear warfare, and front may be anywhere.” 

Though, little by little, the ideas of this school set up a 
fermentation in the British Army, the pacific mood into 
which politics had fallen prevented the new yeast raising 
the old dough. 

In France, no such school troubled military complacency, 
and since during the First World War the small Renault 
tank was no more than an armored machine gun or 37mm 
gun, it was looked upon purely as a weapon to accompany 
infantry. The upshot was that French tactical thought con- 
tinued to run on lines. The next war would be tactically as 
linear as the last; therefore, it would be governed by the 
defensive, because the raison d’étre of the line is to develop 
bullet and shell power and not to assist the movement of 
armor. Therefore the French General Staff continued to 
think in terms of wide fronts of attack and not in narrow 
fronts, also wide fronts of defense instead of defense in 
depth. Though in the Maginot Line they built an immense 
shield, they failed to forge a powerful sword to codperate 
with it. Had they done so, that line would not, as it has, 
have passed into history as a monument of military inepti- 


tude. Their idea was to block their enemy's advance, halt — 


him, and then, by means of railways and roads, mass against 
a point in his line and assault it. Once preparations were 
set in hand, that point could not be shifted. Therefore 
there was no surprise, no originality, no generalship, in- 
stead a direct return to the artillery battles of 1916-17—and 
with far less equipment! 

In Germany and Austria much interest was shown in the 
new tactics, more especially by Generals von Metzsch and 
Eimannsberger, and later by General Guderian. But on 
account of the restrictions imposed by the peace treaties, 
little of practical value was accomplished until 1933, when 
National Socialism gained power. Then a remarkable 
progress was made in tactical theory, for the ideas held by 
the English tank enthusiasts were not only swallowed in 
toto, but in detail were vastly improved upon. 
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Diametrically opposite in its thought to the French 


“ha con 
ception of wide frontages of attack, the Germans | lieved 


in the concentration of force upon narrow frontages. Firs, 
a weak point must be discovered; second, an assault force 
must rapidly be moved against it; third, the assault must be 


delivered by massed tanks, and, if successful, othe: forces 
must immediately penetrate the gap, roll up the enemy's 
flanks and attack him in rear. Here we return to the Arbel; 
idea completely modernized. Surprise and speed, and above 
all the initiative resulting, were to be the elements of the 
attack by armor. And faced as the German system was by 
an exactly opposite system, as events proved, not only were 
its powers exaggerated but its limitations obscured 

What the German General Staff saw was this: that as 
tanks were bulletproof their main enemy was the gun, 
either field or antitank, and that therefore the broader the 
front of attack the greater would be the numbers of these 
weapons to be faced, and the narrower the front, the fewer 
Further, not only were suitable narrow fronts sure to be 
more plentiful than broad ones, but on such fronts tanks 
could be more easily controlled and more readily supported 
by motorized infantry, artillery and aircraft. Nor did theor 
halt there: for though the German General Staff accepted 
the principle of tank shock action in its entirety, they did 
not overlook the other arms. Infantry, as we shall see, was 
reorganized to fit the shock battle, and aircraft was brought 
into alliance in the form of flying artillery, flying transport 
and flying light troeps—parachutists. All arms were fash 
ioned into one instrument, an intricate machine of many 
parts controlled by one idea—the overthrow of the enemy 
in the shortest possible time by velocity of striking power, so 
that the initiative once gained might be held until the 
enemy’s resistance was totally smashed. 

In this type of warfare it is really a misnomer to talk of 
frontages of attack, because the assault is carried out by a 
deep column of troops of different kinds, the primary aim of 
which is the occupation of an area, in form a fire-free lane 
driven through the enemy's defenses or the forward regions 
of his advancing troops. Therefore, remembering the bulge 
tactics of 1916-17, it is not at all strange to find that the 
width of the lanes actually made are about the same as 
those laid down for the final gap in the artillery battles as 
already described—namely, fifteen miles. 

The next point to note is that the area to be punched 
into the lane is not assaulted on its entire front, but in 
stead at two or more places by armored spearheads which 
zigzag forward (hence blitz or lightning) seeking out lines 
of least resistance, in order to avoid loss of momentum 

By this rapid and cautious advance a series of channels 
is cut, when, forthwith, the channels are widened by othe: 
forces of troops pushing out laterally and reducing the 
centers of resistance the spearheads have left behind them 
By this process the “banks” of the channels are shed 
away until one broad stream—the required lane—is formed 

These “other formations” consist mainly of infantry an¢ 
artillery organized into self-supporting groups and not in 
separate lines as in the last war. Properly speaking, in 
fantry has ceased to exist purely as rifle-firing infantry, tor 
the infantry group always contains artillery, and often 
other arms as well. 

In turn, fighting in groups, instead of in lines, necessi 
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tates the decentralization of artillery, the main duty of 
whic h is no longer to prepare or cover the attack, but in- 
codperate in it by combining fire and movement. 
Therefore the ideal gun for this work is a self- -propelled 
snd shielded piece and not a cannon dragged by horses or 
suled. Though box barrages are still retained, gen- 

rally speaking, the barrage proper—a linear conception—is 
replac ed by rapid, concentrated bombardments of isolated 
soints of resistance, more especially those on the flanks of 
the channels the armored spearheads have bored by thrust- 
ing forw vards, and not on the front of the spearheads them- 
glves. Should, however, frontal covering fire be needed, it 
duty of the dive-bombers to provide it. From that 
machine the exact position of the tanks of the spearhead 













-an be observed and aimed fire can be brought to bear on 
he enemy. Once the lane is cut the sluice gates are opened, 
ind the forces of exploitation, passing through, flood the 
nemy’s rear—the decisive point of the attack. 





So far as conditions permitted, these tactics were tested 
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Figure 6—Invasion of France, May 1940. 





ut by the Germans in the Spanish Civil War, and when 
1 September 1, 1939, Poland was invaded, though no 
lity had been reached either as regards the tactics or 
rganization of armored forces, the campaigns that followed 
markable verification of the doctrines of that small 
f English tank enthusiasts who, so far as their own 
men were concerned, had since 1918 been as a 
voice crying in the wilderness. 











Examined from the point of view of shock tactics, the 
impaigns 's fought to date fall into two well defined groups 
nal those waged in Poland, France and the Balkans, 







and a e waged in Libya and Russia. In the first of these 
groups the new tactics were tested out against the old—with 
start] ng success. In the second they were faced by their 
ike, and are more instructive if less dramatic. 





In the first of these campaigns—the German invasion of 

land—innumerable administrative lessons must have been 

but the Polish Army was so completely obsolete 

though Warsaw did not fall until-October 1, a tactical 
was reached by September 7. 
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In France, though collapse was almost as rapid, in the 


Maginot Line linear defense had reached its highest de- 
velopment, and both in numbers and equipment the French 
and British armies were in no way contemptible. Together 
they did number some 5,000,000 men, but though the 
Germans may have marched half that force against them, 
the French and British were overwhelmed by certainly not 
more than 150,000 armored troops. 

Ignoring the Maginot Line altogether, the Germans ad 
vanced in three powerful columns on the forty-mile front 
between Dinant and Sedan, and as they ne: ared their ob 
jective—the junction of the Maginot Line and its extension 
to the Channel (figure 6)—they narrowed this front to 
slightly less than fifteen miles, and on May 14, four days 
after crossing the Dutch-Belgian frontier, burst through the 
French defenses. On May 19 Amiens was occupied and on 
the 24th, Abbeville. Between then and June 3 the French 
left wing, with which was the British Army under Lord 
Gort, was either annihilated or driven overseas. The French 
center was pushed southwestward while the French right 
wing was immobilized in the Maginot Line. On the 14th 
Paris was occupied and three days later the French hoisted 
the white flag. Such a campaign had never been witnessed 
before: a great nation of 40,000,000 people with a fighting 
tradition had fallen into ruin within five weeks. 

The third of the campaigns of the first category was the 
German invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece. At the time so 
little was understood of the principles upon which the new 
tactics were based that, because these countries were ex 
tremely mountainous, the opinion all but universally held 
was that armored forces could not operate in them. Those 
who held this view failed to understand that the essential 
factor in shock tactics is the narrowness of the fronts to be 
attacked. Had they done so, they would have realized that 
if the valleys between the mountain ranges ran in the de 
sired direction, as did those of the Struma, Morava and 

Vardar, it would be even easier to develop a lightning at 
tack in a mountainous country than in a level one, so long 
as the enemy was unpre pared to meet it The Ci ampaign 
proved this to be so. On April 6 the Germans invaded both 
countries. On the 18th Py via capitulated and on the 
27th Athens was occupied. To Athens, the average rate of 
advance was eighteen miles a ‘aes, whereas in Belgium—a 
flat country—it had been fourteen. 

Of these three campaigns, the Polish seems clearly to have 
been based on the Cannz idea and the French on the 
Arbela, whereas the Balkan was a combination of the two. 
All three were so rapid and startling that the conditions 
which favored the € Ge rmans were largely obs« ured by their 
very brillance. Of these the three more important were 

(1) That, from the point of view of motorized warfare, 
all three theate ‘TS of ope rations were restrict d in size. 

(2) That their capital cities, industrial centers and vital 
points were for the most part within easy reach of air and 
motorized attack. 

(3) That in each campaign the enemy was not only un 
prepared to face shock tactics but relied upon linear tactics. 

Though, on first thought, it may seem strange, on se ond 
it will be clearly apparent that in order to obtain maximum 
effect, shock attack demands something solid, yet. not too 
solid, as its target. If the enemy is completely deployed, 
like a swarm of mosquitoes, the ‘re can be no shock action. 








Instead, the enemy must be netted—that is, not only en 
veloped on his fle inks, but literally boxed-up, as mosquitoes 
are when caught in a butterfly net, and as Hannibal boxed 
up Varro. Bearing this picture in mind, we will turn to the 
second group of campaigns—those fought between armored 
forces. 

First, as regards conditions. Both in Russia and | ibya the 
theaters of war were immense though very different. Rus 
sia may be compared to an ocean of land; North Africa re- 
sembles a land river stretching from Tripoli to Alexandria, 
a distance of over a thousand miles. Whereas in the first 
most of the vital centers are far distant from Ge rmany, in 
the second, except at the two ends of the “river,” they are 
non-existent. Further still, though little is known of the 
organization of the Russian Army, it is known that it was 
as highly mechanized as the German, and in Libya each of 
the campaigns fought has pivoted on the armored battle. 

Though the Rucsiane were able to bring into the field 
several millions of men and many thousands of machines, 
the theater of operations was so enormous that, even had 
they wished to it would have been impossible for them to 
have established a linear defense against invasion. The 
result was that, though their armed forces were not scattered 
like a swarm of mosquitoes, the groupings of their armies 
were so far spaced that no solid, let alone continuous front, 
was offered the Germans to attempt an Arbela maneuver. 
The upshot was that, throughout the 1941 campaign and 
only less so in the 1942, we find the Germans attempting to 
win a series of Cannas. With few exceptions their great 
battles are based on the idea of a double envelopment, and 
few succeeded in achieving their full aim because of the 
difficulty of completely boxing up the Russians. Again and 
again the flanks of the Russian forces were turned and 
enveloped; yet, again and again, because their rear was 
never firmly closed by the Germans, they slipped back. In 
each of these battles, the German problem was how to close 
their enemy's back door, as Hannibal’s cavalry closed Var- 
ro's at Canne. 

In Libya, where space on the one flank is restricted by the 
Mediterranean, and on the other constricted by the diffic ulty 
of executing extensive movements through the desert, we 
find that, because of the narrowness of the geographical 
front, the Arbela maneuver predominates. General Wavell’s 
campaign of December 1940 is a perfect example of this 

figure 7). Discovering a gap in the linear defenses of his 
enemy's front, he directed his armored and motorized forces 
through it and fell upon the rear of Marshal Graziani’s left 
wing. The result was the complete overthrow of the 
Italians. General Auchinleck’s campaign of November- 
December 1941 was an abridged edition of this maneuver, 
whereas Marshal Rommel’s of May-June 1942, and Gen 
eral Montgomery's of October-November that same year, 
were complete editions. In the first, Rommel cut through 
his enemy's center besides turning his left and fell upon his 
right wing—the result was the capture of Tobruk. In the 
second, Montgomery cut his way through Rommel’s left 
wing and fell upon the rear of his right wing—the result 
was the decisive as of El] Alamein. 

Thus far in our examination of present-day war we have 
dealt mairfly with motorized forces on land. So now we will 


turn to their complement—air power, for it is the combing. 
tion of flying machine and armored vehicle tha: 
rendered the attack by velocity so overwhelming. 

To begin with, it should be understood that the Je. iding 
characteristic of the airplane is not that it is a new offensive 
or defensive weapon, but that it has introduced a ney 
means of movement which is universally applicable, and 
therefore adaptable to all arms and services. Besides }x 


has 
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Figure 7—Battle of Sidi Barrani, December 1940. 


able to fight its like, the airplane can be used as a scout, as ; 
messenger, as a troop carrier, as a supply vehicle and abow 
all as flying artillery—heavy, medium and field. 

As flying artillery, more especially in the form of the 
dive bomber, it has definite advantages over the field gu 
For though its volume of fire is less—because to reloa 
must return to its base—and though it is more influenced 
by weather, it has far greater range, can give uninterrupted 
support, can more readily concentrate its fire, can be used 
more secretly, does not encumber the roads, and operates 
from a base, which, generally speaking, is outside the radius 
of land action. 

Unlike the British Ri \F which, as an independent arm 
codperates with the Navy and Army, the Luftwaffe 
integral part of the W ehrmacht (armed host) and far more 
so than the RAF is organized to participate in land bat! 
Further, it is out of all proportion more highly rn ypet 
for transport service, whether to carry supplies or troops. |1 
Germany there is, so far as we are aware, no school ol 
thought ‘which advocates that bombing alone can win : 
war; yet there has long been a school which believes that 
the attack by velocity can only be brought to complete 
fruition by intimate codperation between motorized land 
forces and airborne troops. 

As this problem forms a special subject of its own, 
will be pointed out here is that although in ea pe 
attacks, aircraft as flying artillery can protect the flanks 
and cover the fronts of the zigzagging armored spe: arheads 
they cannot make certain of blocking the enemy's line © 
supply and reinforcement, which normally is also his line of 
retreat. For this purpose airborne troops must be use d Not 
only parachutists—the Hussars of the air; but also glider 
borne and planeborne troops—the Dragoons and Lancers 0! 
the air. If these troops can be landed, a formidable leve: 
be in position to work on the armored fulcrum, then als 
as will at once be appreciated, the finishing touch will be 
given to both the Cannz and Arbela maneuvers. 


(To be continued ) 
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Clark Lee, a dispatch from the Philippines 
luring the ane a. iys of the war, said the Jap soldier 
vas “untrained” and that 

tal spot [his] .25 [rifle] 
an.” The “untrained” 


“unless they strike a 
bullets will not kill 
Japs did quite well with 


heole weapons—for a time—and the adjectives in 


tead of being derogatory became fulsome. Jap 
nipers were uncanny in marksmanship and cam 
my wong The Japs had a mortar, far superior to 
urs, which they fired from the knee—or so said 
the reporters. Wooden bullets were found in 
ibandoned Jap positions and the mysterious enemy 


grew in stature. 


The bubble of legends was blown up so fast that 
assumed grotesque proportions. The bubble was 
st pricked at Midway, on Guadalcanal and at 
Bana It was punctured and all but destroyed on 
And then on Kiska and on the islands of the 
a Pacific the bubble finally dissolved into 
\leutian fogs and steaming jungles. A corporal on 
Gu: dalcanal uttered a fitting epitaph for that 
phase of our conception of the Jap. “They ain't 
supermen,” said the corporal. “They're just tricky 
bastards.” 
A few months later another observer found that 
1e Jap is tricky but not as tricky as many have 
been led to believe. 3 

By American and European standards some of 
1¢ Jap's weapons are inadequate, others are com 
parable with the best in the West; none are superior. 
Some types of infantry weapons, common to mod- 
m armies, are not even manufactured in Japan. 
[heir only automatic rifles are Belgian. built 
Brownings which they purchased in some quantity 
before the war. Despite the seeming advantages of 
1 submachine gun in jungle warfare the Japs are 
without one of their own, although there are re 
ports that some units are using the Solothurn ma 
chine pistol of German manufacture. 

“ee W. H. B. Smith’s recently published Man- 
ual of Military Small Arms (see page 63), from a 
nanuscript prepared by Lieutenant John Scofield, 
Ordnance Department, who will be remembered 
by Journat readers as the author of articles on 
Italian and German weapons, and from other un- 
restricted sources, The INFANTRY JouRNAL has as- 
sembled the facts which follow about Japanese 
arms and mortars. 

























Nambu Automatic 







The standard Japanese 
automatic pistol, 







Tel ypt d 








in 1925, is an 8mm weap 









on, outwardly resembling the 


German Luger. Its characteris 





tics 






Caliber: 8mm 





Magazine: Box-type single line with capacity of 
















7 cartridges 
Length: Overall about 9 inches 
414 inches 


Weight 


harre about 





About 30 ounces 













Sights: Front sight fixed. Rear sight has sliding 
le if und is adjustable for ele vation 

Range: Accurate at 75 yards; maximum range 
about 1400 yards 

Muzzle Velocity: About 860 feet per ynd 










































Nambu Automatic (New) 


[ his weapon, introduced in 1939, is based on 
the 1925 


ences. I here is no safety grip but it is prov ided with 























Nambu but has many essential differ 










a thumb safety above the trigger on the barrel ex 
tension. Sights are fixed. The trigger guard is of 
peculiar € longated shape to permit hring the we ip 
on with a heavily gloved finger. 
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Arisaka 38 (1905) 


The standard Japanese rifle is a 6.5mm. weapon 
of the Mauser type. It came to the Empire by way 
of the German military mission which arrived in 
Japan at about the turn of the century. Character- 
IStICS: 


Caliber: 6.5mm. 

Magazine: Mauser type. Five shots loaded from 
straight clips. 

Length: Overall (not including 14%-inch bay- 
onet) 51 inches; barrel 30% inches. 

Weight: 8 pounds 12 ounces (not including 1- 
pound bayonet ) 

Sights: Rear sight is a folding leaf calibrated 
trom 400 to 2400 meters (2640 yards). Front 
sight is an inverted V. No provision for wind- 
age adjustment. 

Sling: For carrying only. Unadapted for support 
while hring. 

Cocking: Bolt cocks on closing motion. The 
added pressure needed to close the bolt tends 
to pull the weapon away from the firer's 
shoulder and makes rapid fire, as we know it, 
all but impossible. 

Range: Accurate about 500 yards; extreme about 
4000 yards. 

Muzzle Velocity: About 2700 feet per second. 

Bolt Cover: Quonset hut-shaped piece of metal 
which slides back and forth with bolt 


7.7mm Rifle 


A new Japanese rifle has appeared. Its principal 
differences with the 1905 version is in caliber 
(7.7mm.), length (5 inches shorter), and weight 
(12 ounces less). A monopod support, halfway 
between the trigger and muzzle, has been added, 
and the sling of rubberized canvas is fastened to 
the left side. The sight is calibrated for ranges from 
300 to 1500 meters and on the sides of the sight 
leaf is a pair of bars which can be hinged outward 
and project at right angles to the rifle. Apparently 
the purpose of these bars is to give the rifleman a 
means of estimating leads when firing at aircraft. 


Nambu Machine Rifle (1922) 


Until the introduction of the 96 light mach 
gun (see below) the 1922 Nambu gas-opera 
6.5mm. machine gun was standard in the | 
army. Built on French Hotchkiss principles 
chief departure from its parent is in the h PI 
system of loading. Characteristics: 


Caliber: 6.5mm. 

Magazine: Hopper, perched over the bolt, h 
6 clips of 5 cz urtridges each, one on toy 
another. Clips feed down and _ succes: 
through the action from the left side. | 
cartridge is oiled just before being cham! 
by an oil pump. 

Length: Overall about 43% inches; barrel alx 
19 inches. 

Weight: 22% pounds 

Cooling System: Air. Heavy barrel with 


fins. Weapon fires from an open bolt pen 
ting circulation of air through barrel 


breech between shots. 

Rate of Fire: Cyclic rate is about 500 ro 
per minute; effective rate, in 5 round bur 
is probably about 150 rounds per minut« 

Sights: Rear sight calibrated from 300 to 
meters. No windage adjustment. Front 
is adjustable. 

Type of fire: Full automatic only. 

Mounts: For normal use a bipod mount (see 
cut). Each squad carries tripod mount for use 
in both ground and AA fire. In AA fire « 
vating device is thrown out and gun can be 
moved freely in all directions; legs ar 
tended to maximum height (about 4 feet 


96 Machine Gun (1936 and 1939) 


The original design of this gun was borrowed 
from the French Hotchkiss but it has many re- 
semblances to the British Bren gun. The 1939 
version is similar to the 1936 except for a change 
in caliber from 6.5mm. to 7.7mm. and in a few other 
minor details including a monopod support w hich 
is in addition to the bipod which is permanently 
mounted six inches from the muzzle of both 
models. Characteristics of the 1936 version: 


Caliber: 6.5mm. 





\agazine: Arc-shaped, mounted on top of gun. 
Holds 30 rounds. 
ght: About 20 pounds. 
ength: Overall about 42 inches; barrel about 
22 inches. 
Cyclic rate of fire: 550 to 600 per minute. 
Sights: Fixed front. Aperture type rear sight 
with range drum. Windage adjustment allows 
10 mils correction. 


ype of fire: Single shot or full automatic. 


th the 1936 and 1939 versions have a bayonet 
hment and both have a handle over the barrel 
fting, changing hot barrels, and for firing from 
A fitting for a telescope appears on both 

m de Is. 


92 Hotchkiss (1914 and 1932) 


The Hotchkiss model Japanese heavy machine 
gun in most general use is a gas-ope rated air-cooled 
gun. The lack of flash or smoke when fired gave 
Americans trouble on Attu. Characteristics: 


Caliber: 6.5mm. and 7.7mm. 

Feed: Strip fed from the left side. 30-round ca- 
pacity. 

Length: Overall about 45 inches; barrel about 
30 inches. 

Weight (without Mount): 6.5mm about 67 
pounds; 7.7mm. about 62 pounds. 

Cyclic Rate of Fire: About 30 to 400 per min- 

ute in the 6.5mm.; somewhat higher in the 
7.7mm. 

Type of Fire: Single shot or full automatic. 

Mounts: Tripod with elevating and traversing 
gear weighs about 60 pounds; other mounts 
include a wheeled mount with handle-bar 
trails and a similar one without wheels which 
can be carried by four men. 





50mm Grenade Discharger 


This is the “knee” mortar of 
Guadalcanal fame. Not really a 
mortar in the strictest sense but 
a 50mm. grenade discharger, it 
comes in two models; the older 
model has a smooth barrel while 
the newer model is rifled. Char 
acteristics: 

Caliber: 50mm. 

Length: Overall 20 inches; 

tube 10 inches. 

Weight: 10.5 pounds. 

Ammunition: Model 89 shell 

Chand grenade), time fuze 
grenade, signal grenade, 
and smoke grenade. 

Range: 140-700 yards with 

89 shell; 40-200 yards with 
time fuze grenade. 

Xate of Fire: 10-20 rounds per minute 

Effective Area of Burst: 5-25 yards radius 


Other Mortars used by the Japs 


A compromise wes ~ ee midw ay between a he “avy 
and a light, is the 70mm rifled mortar we ig ghing 
about 130 pounds assembled and mounted on a 
rectangular metal base plate. An elevating screw 
extending from the tube to the base plate is the only 
support for the tube as it has no bipod Traverse is 
about 200 mils in either direction. It fires a 4.7 
pound projectile with a muzzle velocity of about 
480 feet per second. Maximum range is about 
1695 yards. 

This mortar is giving way to a conventional 
81mm Stokes mortar which was adopted in 1939 
['wo tubes are issued for this heavy, one being 
21% inches long and the other 46 inches in length 

In one theater our troops found large numbers 
of 70mm. smooth-bore tubes mounted on a wooden 
base and with a spike under the base which is 
pushed into the ground when setting the mortar 
into position. The weapon lacks both elevation and 
traverse and is apparently used as a defense against 
low-level air attack. The mortar fires a shell which 
explodes some three or four thousand feet in the 
air and releases a half-dozen grey metal tubes, each 
of which drifts earthward on its own parachute. 
The tubes then project with another tube, also 
parachute equipped. These last are filled with an 
explosive similar to nitro-starch, and drift slowly 
to the ground. They function when the shroud 
lines are pulled, as would happen if a wing edge 
or propeller contacted one of these aerial booby 
traps. 


























NATIONAL SERVICE 





And the SOLDIER 


In a statement before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, January 


S the year 1943 passed . . . the invasion 
of the continent of Europe . . . was 
the objective towards which our main 

thoughts and efforts were being put forth. 1944 

would be the climax of the war. . . . Our troops 

and those of Britain would have to meet and de- 
feat the great masses of the German Army. 

There was no doubt or question about the for- 

midable size and fighting power of our antagon- 

ists. Every day in Italy was showing us that 
fact. But neither was there any assurance that 
the war could be successfully finished unless 
such an invasion was made and the great army 
of the Germans was beaten. . . . The only sure 
road to a final peace which would be permanent 
lay through the decisive defeat of the German 
Army. 
7 *» * 

Behind us lay the accomplishments of our 
troops. We felt no doubt as to their capacity to 
meet the best forces which Germany could 
throw against them. During the year those 
troops had three times successfully accom- 
plished, and each time with increasing skill, the 
most difficult problem of modern war—the suc- 
cessful landing of a large force upon a hostile 
coast. 

In the air the most terrible and successful at- 


tack . . . was being successfully carried out. 
. On the sea the menacing submarine war- 

fare . . .had been won. . The Japanese 

threat . . . had been definitely checked . 


and both our Navy and Allied troops were 
steadily advancing . towards the ultimate 


conquest of Japan. 


19, 1944, the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, said in part: 





Everything looked hopeful. We had taken 
the initiative throughout the world. Our leaders 
and equipment had been proven worthy of their 
task. The great battles of the war lay before us 
but there was every reason for hopefulness and 
confidence in the ultimate result. 

Suddenly what happened? To our troops look 
ing over their shoulders from the battlefields of 
the Mediterranean and the steaming jungles of 
the South Sea, the American front at home sud 
denly seemed to be on the point of going sour. 
A host of what seemed to our soldiers petty con 
troversies in industry and labor . . . arose 
throughout our land. 

It does not require great imagination to realize 
the effect of these occurrences upon our troops 
fighting on those battlefields. . . . I can tell 
you that today that situation, the industrial un- 
rest and lack of a sense of patriotic responsibility 
which it seems to evidence in large numbers of 
our population has aroused a strong feeling of 
resentment and injustice among the men of the 
Armed Forces . . . it is hazardous to belittle the 
effect . . . upon the ultimate welfare of our 
democracy. If it continues, it will surely affect 
the morale of the Army. It is likely to prolong 
the war and endanger our ultimate success . 
the effect of the division between the men who 
have borne the burden of the fighting abroad and 
the men who have shown this irresponsibility at 
home . . . will noi be forgotten easily. 

The men in the Army see this country di 
vided into two entirely distinct classes. On the 
one hand are the men who are in the Armed 
Forces. Their enlistment has beer. carried out 
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with the aid of the Selective Service Law, a 
process of selection applied to them by their 
nation under the sanction of compulsion. They 
have been told not only that they must serve; 
but the time, the place, and the method of their 
service has been chosen for them in the light of 
their respective aptitudes to fit the requirements 
of the nation. They are facing a duty which they 
cannot escape and which involves the possibility 
of death or mutilation. 

On the other side they see that the govern 
ment imposes no corresponding duty upon the 
remaining men of the nation and even permits 
them to leave the most important war jobs with 
out regard to the needs of their country 


+ * * 


What we must do is to get at this underlying 
cause and by proper organization bring home to 
each of these men |war workers] the fact that 
his individual work is just as patriotic and im 
portant to the Government as any other cog in 
the great machine of victory; that they owe a 
patriotic duty to the particular job on which 
they are engaged comparable to that which the 
infantryman owes to his rifle, or the artilleryman 
to his gun, or the pilot to his plane. 

The purpose of a National Service Law is to 
get at this basic evil which produces the irte- 
sponsibility. . .. It is aimed to extend the prin- 
ciples of democracy and justice more evenly 
throughout our population. There is no differ- 
ence between the patriotic obligations resting 
upon those two classes of men which I have de- 
scribed. Certainly the nation has no less right 
to require a man to make weapons than it has 
to require another man to fight with those weap 
ons. Both processes should be so designed and 
carried out as to serve the interest of the country 
in winning the war. In a democracy they should 
ilso be so designed and executed as to serve the 
principles of justice between its citizens. 

” * * 

Thus Selective National Service is not an 
abandonment of democracy but rather an evo- 
lution of intelligent democracy to meet the com- 
plex, mechanical development of modern war. 
Concretely, I believe that a National Service 


Law will produce the tollowing results 

First and foremost, it will minimize the calling 
of strikes by clarifying the patriotic duty of the 
individual worker. 

Secondly, it will remedy the grave sense of 
injustice which the Armed Forces now feel has 
been practiced against them. This is irrefutable 
and, is | have pointed out, 1s most pregnant with 
danger. 

Thirdly, it will point out to civilian war 
workers that they are working for their country 
in the civilian ranks and that their responsibility 
is just as definitely recognized by the nation as 
that of soldiers on the front. 

Fourthly, it will tend powerfully towards in 
creasing effectiveness in production . not 
only in keeping men on necessary jobs but also 
in finding men for particular jobs where they 


are especially ne eded 


Our country has but one national purpose to 
day—it is to win the war as quickly as possible 
I have been discussing the logic of national 
service as an orderly, eflicient process by which 
a democracy can give all-out effort in war. But 
more important now, national service will be the 
means of hastening the end of this war. 

Mark what this thought really means. N 
variety of twisted thinking will deny the right 
of the millions of American men in uniform to 
every chance of living through this conflict 
Their lives have already been placed in jeopardy 
by the nation in summoning them to arms. It 
would be an act of the most cruel and despicable 
indifference if we avoided any course which 
would give them their chance to come through 
this war with their lives. 


* * * 


[he voices of these soldiers speak out very 
clearly today in demanding that all Americans 
accept the same liability which a soldier must 
accept for service to country. They are far away 
now, but some day they will return. | hope they 
will come back eagerly, feeling that the hardship 
and the sacrifice have been worthwhile. | hope 
they may feel that those who will never come 
back have not made their sacrifice in vain 























An open-air mess hall in Northwest China. 


The Chinese Infantryman} 


Paul G.G 


By Lieutenant Colonel James W. Bellah 


Lately I have seen the Chinese infantryman at first hand 
-seen him in beleaguered China and beyond China where 
he fights as it were en sortie. 1 have seen him in his train- 
ing center under American instructors and also on campaign 
in the face of the enemy, using that training. 

The Chinese infantryman is a medium-sized man aver- 
aging a little over five feet and a couple of inches. He grew 
to manhood in a war-torn, war-restricted country on a 
handful of rice a day—sometimes, but when he is filled 
out with three square meals, he becomes sleek and wiry 
and tough—Wavell’s ideal cat-burglar, killer type. In any 
other country in the world, the hardships and malnutrition 
of the war years when he was maturing would have done 
him up for good, but China is a light-eating country in 
good times with the curse of periodic famine over it—so his 


constitutional heritage has seen him through the lean re 
stricted years and brought him to manhood and the army 
not so badly damaged. When he comes to his <7 
training, his routine recruit bath, his typhoid shots, his 
new uniform and equipment issue, which is Britis . 
throughout, his better army meals, bring pride to him 
sparkle to his eye and a smile to his li 

This Chinese Dough can walk wa he hits the army 
because walking is the traditional way of travel in Chin 
One of him walked 1,600 miles to a service school not so 
long ago, glomming his rice when, where, and if—and 
dropped dead in the gate sentry’s arms of exhaustion and 
malnutrition—but he got there. He carried out his orders 

Where the Chinese outstrips other armies the v rid 
around is in his legs and feet. He is a real God-given in 
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fantryman. He can walk forever. 
He never heard of a jeep and he 


cet trucks in quantity sufh 


can t 
‘ent to carry him far enough to 
soften up his legs. He walks at a 


siff, ground-eating pace and he 
comes up sweating but smiling—no 
matter how many miles he rolls up 
_or depending on what he marches 
toward—he comes up fighting. 

As a rifleman, the Chinese in- 
fantryman turns in unit scores on 
the range that compare favorably 
with new army unit scores in the 
Army of the United States—and 
he is cool under fire. He does not 
qualify the same number of indi- 
vidual experts our old Regular 
Army did—possibly because he has 
not had as long a heritage of the 
riffle . 

He is an excellent mortarman— 
the artillery of the jungle. He is 
a close-in killer with the tommy- 
gun which he goes for with a keen 
glint in his eye as he goes for the 
bayonet, and as a light and heavy 
machine gunner, he is better than good. 

His average general schooling is lower than the average 
schooling of the American Dough if it exists at all—but his 
intelligence—which is not necessarily a handmaiden of edu- 
cation—is keen and his instinct for self preservation and 
his intuition in combat is second to none in the world, for 
he grew up in war and nobody else fighting today has. 

He keeps a clean, well disciplined camp when he is prop- 
erly instructed. The doctrine of latrine discipline is difficult 


to choke down him because with scant average schooling, 


he has small basis for understanding the biological cause 

and effect of disease. Once choked—it sticks however. La- 

rine discipline when our own new drafts first hit the field 

left a lot to be desired until the lid was clamped down hard 
so the comparison is in no way unfavorable. 

He is a demon on security. He’s been bombed out, 
shelled out and shot out too often, not to be. He'll line up 
his tent pegs and eyewash his base camps with the old 
parade ground touch—but he'll dig his foxholes first and 
emplace his antiaircraft defenses intelligently—because he 
knows war first-hand before he comes to the Army and he’s 
fighting desperately for keeps. 

His company punishment record is so low as to be prac- 
tically non-existent in crack outfits. He doesn’t drink much. 
He’s the liege man of his division commander on discipline 
and respect and shows him and his own division officers a 
high grade of it. By the same token, he sees little reason to 
pay any attention to officers of other units—they are not a 
part of his official family hence they are to be ignored in 
his concept of esprit de corps. 

His attitude toward the enemy is personal. His country’s 
history tells him that the Japanese is a bastard offshoot of 
China—a eugenic and geographical accident—the “man 
from the distant islands who walks like a monkey.” He has 
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An American lieutenant instructs Chinese in the 60mm. mortar in India. 


had this monkey man on the doorstep for years — this 
vicious, thinly veneered despoiler. He has given ground 
before his superior equipment and organization only—but, 
hand-to-hand he has torn the Jap’s heart out continually 
caused him to lose much face. Hence he holds him in con 
tempt—not a dangerous neglectful contempt but a sort of 
amused, half-pitying, slightly annoyed rather than blind 
hating contempt—that makes for a strong will to win in 
combat. 

The smile of the Chinese Doughboy has been mentioned 
He has a quick sense of humor very like the American sense 
of humor. He has an innate, personal sense of fun in him 
when he is relaxed! He knows the value of laughter and he 
uses it spontaneously as a manifestation of his nature. You 
can like him quickly and easily—for he’s a good man. 

Remember this about him, however. Even though he is 
today’s citizen of a country that has contributed vastly in 
the past to the beginnings of science and the fundaments of 
mechanics, he has a very slight heritage of the modern 
mechanical age we blithely refer to as civilization. He was 
not brought up at the wheel of a car, with his ear to a 
radio, with a tinkering screwdriver in his pocket or with 
flying an ordinary sight to his eyes and his understanding. 
So in a contact with the commonplace manitestations of 
the so-called mechanical age, he is about forty years behind 
us—he is still somewhat in the gap’ng crowd that collected 
around horseless carriages at the turn of the century. 

He has to be taught the respect some of us have acquired 
for machinery. He has to be brought out of the attitude 
that it is an amusing toy. He has to be taught care and 
maintenance of trucks and motors—from the beginning. 
You have to lead him up to cars and trucks through funda 
mental motor mechanics—but once led up—he develops 
rapidly. Make no mistake about him, for he learns fast and 
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: grasps broad principles quickly and he gives vent to a 
meth enthusiasm once he gets the details fully in 
mind. 

By mutual agreement between the Chinese government 
and the United States government, training centers have 
been established at various points accessible to China's 
fighting armies, where units and individuals can be de 
tached from front-fighting for varying periods of time and 
This instruc 
tion runs the gamut of infantry and artillery training from 
the fundamentals of care and maintenance of weapons to 


instructed in the doctrine of modern warfare. 


hattle hring courses. Our instruction¢ 1] mission is roughly to 
bring uniformity and a simple scientific approach to ‘the 
trade of war which China has had to pick up heretofore, the 
hard way, by any methods possible in the face of a well 
equipped, most brutal and aggressive enemy. 

[he instruction is carried on by American officers speak 
ing and demonstr 1uing directly to C hine se class groups- 
pausing at the end of a thought and letting the official 
interpreter translate it. An amazingly efficient system no 
matter how awkward it may sound, for the instructor 
schools himself to pay no attention to the interpreter, but 
rather in the interval of translation, to collect and organize 
his next thought for presentation. Far better than ramb ling 
straight through on a deadly military discourse in which 
everyone sooner or later loses interest. With the pauses 
between, each thought sinks in and is considered by the 
class during the interval until the next thought is pre 
sented. 

As to the training of supporting arms and services—a few 
words are in order to orient the American Infantryman in 
his complete picture of his Chinese opposite number. 

Lack of a recent mechanical heritage—the “tinkering” 
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heritage of the American 
youngster—forces the Chinese 
into a slow, fundamental ap 
pre ach to artillery doctrine 
employment but he learns I m 
idly and turns in very fa 
formances after he is tra 
His engineer is eve! 
of an empiric engineer ¢! 
ours in combat engineer ba 
talions. He is trained to wo 
with available materials 
clusively—but he is indef itiga 
ble in his work and a past mas 
ter at improvised bridy: 
obstacles as well as simple den 
olitions and block-clearing 
By the very nature of the t 
rain he is trained to fig! 
his transport offers no mot 
problem because he is his ow: 
transport, sketchily suppl 
mented by the horse. It is 
markable how his attituc 
ward an animal changes wh 


Signal Corps 
Chinese artillerymen learn to master the American- a little veterinary 
built 75mm. pack howitzer at a training camp in India. 


\ instructior 
and thought is given to hit 
and he is taught thereby 
realize that he can save himself back breaking work 
giving intelligent forethought and care to his pack anim: 

In signals, he learns quickly and with enthusiasm and 
operates his sketchy but adequate division nets wit! 
hciency 

Because of the scarcity of Chinese doctors, his n 
battalions leave much to be desired, but first aid and 
evacuation are their training 
what more can be stressed in any combat medical bat 
training? 


stressed throughout 


Now then—we approach the matter of the cl 
present and coming phase of the war imposes upon 
psychologically. The change from the defensive to 
offensive doctrine. The only war China could fight to da 
has been a defensive, ground-giving war, relieved by 
rilla action and sorties. China he id plenty of space 
back into—but nothing else. So a doctrine of defense 
bued her forces. Sooner or later she must give ground o1 
more in the face of superior equipment—not superior hg 
ers. This didn’t break China’s heart for that can’t be broke: 
But it inculcated a military doctrine foreign to ours 


doctrine forced upon us a t Bataan— but since revis¢ 


again. 

It is a part of the American instructional mission to preac! 
the doctrine of the offensive—and it was my privilege re 
cently to see some of the first American-trained Chinese 


move out to contact the enemy. It was a small effort, but it 


was a beginning and the Chinese learn fast. In the mont 
to come it will become greater and as the broad principle ot 
the offensive dominates China, victory will result—a st dy 
inexorable attack to final victory that cannot be stopped 
Look into the faces of tired, sweating Infantry anywhere 
in the world and you will read there the future histors of 
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wtry that Infantry serves. Nowhere else will you 
future history—save in the eyes and faces of In- 

the Infantry has resilience, doggedness, guts, and 
ile-and-a-fight left in it, the Country it serves is 

will gain the ultimate victory. 

ons- ~other things being equal. 

ther things are not equal for Chinese infantry. 

1s worn by actual warfare for years before Pearl 

lhe Chinese Doughb oy—handicapped in the be 

y obsolete equipment, lack of essential supplies, 

‘salle training and modern doctrine, lack of ade- 

jyate communication and transportation facilities—has 
‘oueht a long, defensive war which sears the soul of In 
toes But the Chinese Doughboy’s soul has been hard- 
" his will to win eventually, has been intensified. 


It will survive 


= A 5; 
1h, 
ned DY It 


le is still resilient, dogged, gutty. He will win eventually. 
The Chinese Doughboy serves a country today whose 
ports are closed by enemy occupation, all of whose other 


avenues of access for the life-giving supplies of the United 
Nations are partially barricaded by broad and high moun 
tain ranges and wide, almost impassable desert. 
day, is a besieged castle, without the moat. 


China, to 
And yet Chinese 
infantry resists stubbornly along the perimeter of this siege 
—and in spots, has broken through and fights offensively 
beyond the perimeter to reopen old routes of sup ply, to 
blast out new routes. 

[his is not put down to bring a tear to the eye—it is put 
down to establish firmly the war-worn, enemy restrained, 
besieged country that all of today’ s© hinese war effort is 
nurtured in and springs from. € ‘hina is back on her heels 
And yet she keeps at it, she carries the atti ick to the enemy 
She is on the offensive where she can be on if. She will not 
give—where she still defends. She will drive the “man who 
walks like a monkey” back to his islands and destroy him 
there, for it is so written in the eyes and on the faces of the 


Chinese Doughboy 


It is assured—by his smile! 


’ 
. 


Thomas K wang— Paul Guillumette 


An American noncom imparts the “know how” of 
tire repair at a Chinese training camp in India. 
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HAT do you do in the infantry? 

Well, everyone who's heard the 
song knows that you march, you march, 
you march, and you fight, you fight, you 
hight. 

Nobody glamorizes the infantryman. 
He does not gripe about the air force and 
the paratroops and the tankmen getting 
all the publicity. Not all the time, he 
doesn’t. The doughboy has to spend some 
time squawking about the food, the liv- 
ing conditions, the mud, the dust, the 
long hikes, and the army in general. 

There used to be an old rhyme which 
went: 


The butterfly has wings of silk, 
The lightning bug has flame, 

The bedbug has no wings at all, 
But he gets there just the same. 


So as for the unglamorized infantryman: 


The paratroops have wings of silk, 
The fighter’s wings spout flame, 

The doughboy has no wings at all, 
But he gets there just the same. 


And when he gets there—there he 
stays. It’s romantic to read about the 
bombers going all the way to Berlin and 
getting back in time for early chow, but 
when the doughboy gets to Berlin he’s 
not going to come back until someone 
tells him to. 

He can’t move four hundred miles an 
hour, this poor doughboy. He can't 
bounce shells off an armored hide and 
keep on coming. All the armor he’s got is 
the pot helmet he wears on his head. But 
he can move pretty fast. He can do things 


*From Santa Fe Express. Newspaper of the 35th Infantry 
Division 






that would earn the commendation of 
Stonewall Jackson’s foot cavalry. 


ERE’S what an infantry regiment 

is: It’s three thousand-odd men 
and two years of time. A regiment is 
hours spent at calisthenics, until mus- 
cles protest and tongues hang out. It’s 
countless breathless gallops over obstacle 
courses, until the weary infantryman 
thinks he can go no farther, but he can. 
It’s mornings of tossing his companions 
around, and being tossed in jiu jitsu 
classes. It’s endless sessions of tumbling, 
a childish appearing sport that may save 
his life when bullets are flying and he’s 
got to hit the dirt quick without injuring 
himself so that he cannot go on. It’s 
physical fitness tests composed of exer 
cises designed to strain every sinew— 
against time. It’s little four-mile forced 
marches in fifty minutes. 

It's learning to do things the army 
way. It’s polishing buttons and shining 
shoes. It’s being restricted for the week 
end because the soles of the shoes under 
the bed were dirty. It’s picking out the 
dirt in the cracks of the barracks floor 
with a pin and polishing the tops of the 
light shades so an inspecting hand will 
find no dust. It’s washing his own clothes 
and shaving every day. It’s polishing his 
mess kit mirror-bright and tooth-brush- 
ing the screwheads of his rifle to get the 
last fleck of dust. It’s mopping floor and 
KP and fatigue details. 

An infantry regiment is grinding hours 
of dull classroom subjects. It’s a constant 
hammering on map reading and the use 
of the compass. It’s instruction in military 
courtesy and discipline designed to teach 
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a that the safest place is in the ranks. 

s classes in military law to teach him 
his rights arid duties in the army. It’s 

radio code practice until the ears ring and 
laying air-ground liaison panels until he 
sweats with the temperature at zero. It’s 
many, many days of studying pictures 

and diagrams of enemy tanks and planes, 
and uniforms, and those of his own army 
and its allies. It’s drilling in message writ- 
ing, in expressing himself so he won't be 
misunderstood. It’s memory training so 
that oral messages can go through when 
written ones aren't safe. It’s countless 
lectures and demonstrations on field san- 
itation and first aid. It’s dry-as-dust talks 
on the care and cleaning of clothing, the 
care and cleaning of equipment, the care 
and cleaning of weapons, the mainte- 
nance of motor vehicles. 

It’s constant practice at taking his 
weapons apart and putting them together 
again until he can do it in the dark. It’s 
innumerable talks on tactics and then 
footsore days spent on practice in them. 

It's days of the slow, steady work of 
field emergency mapping. It’s nights 
spent w alking compass courses, where an 
error lands him in the swamps and per- 
fection takes him through briars instead. 
It’s the long hardening hikes at night 
when even the relief of a smoke is denied. 
It's hundreds of slit trenches and fox 
holes, dug in rocky and rooty ground. It’s 
hours spent in observation posts, scan- 
ning a distant landscape for a tiny move- 
ment that may mean life, if seen, and 
death if not. It’s months of close-order 
drill. It’s hot afternoons of extended 
order drill—jumping up, rushing for- 
ward, plunging down, rolling over, inch- 
ing forward. 

It’s hours spent on the “dry line” until 
the perhaps aging bones and muscles drop 
naturally into the cramped positions from 
which a rifleman shoots best. It’s many 
days on the range, lying in clammy mud 


or stifling dust, while the dust devils or 
the pouring rain makes the target dance. 
It's running the bayonet course until re- 
actions become automatic. It’s afternoons 
spent on the grenade court until he can 
hit the half-hidden corner of a window. 
It’s the long crawls and creeps that tough- 
en protesting muscles for the time when 
he must crawl toward the enemy. It’s that 
long crawl over the infiltration course 
with machine-gun bullets skimming the 
top of his helmet, wire grasping him like 
unfriendly claws, and dynamite bursting 
in his face. 

It's gas mask drill to give speed against 
the time that may come. It’s scouting and 
patrolling and observation of things that 
aren t just natural to make a woodsman 
of him. It’s tent-pitching and conquering 
the maze of straps and canvas that make 
the infantry pack. It’s camouflaging him- 
self and his vehicles. It’s fortifying a po- 
sition in not enough time and with inad- 
equate tools. 

It's the long hikes, when he learns to 
get by on a canteen of water a day, no 
matter how hot and dry and dusty. It’s 
maneuvers with no sleep, wet blankets, 
muddy and icy ground, and dirt, and 
wet clothes. It’s eating supper at 2000 
hours because the chow truck couldn’t get 
to him sooner, and breakfast an hour 
earlier because the truck must go back 
before daylight. It’s hours climbing down 
landing nets and learning how to get out 
of a landing boat or barge in a hurry. 


WO years ago he was a civilian 

with a rifle in his hands. Now he’s 
a soldier. He is the American doughboy, 
the classic foot trooper of the hobnail ex 
press, the soldier whom all other arms 
and services must serve so that he can 
win and hold the enemy ground. He is 
the peerless, swashbuckling all-around 
capable guy—truly the man of the year 
in 1944, the infantryman. 




















WAR IN ITALY IS FIGHT 
AGAINST NAZIS AND MUD 


Che crew of a heavy machine gun. stand by their gun despite seemingly 
continuous rains ‘that have made a mud wallow of the emplacement. 
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on his bunk’ set only a few inches above ground peers out of his tent to show the stickiness of Italy’s mud. 
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ght above the hubs in Italy's clinging mud, a 5th Army truck gets the old heave-ho from passengers and driver. 
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Che soldier on the left wearing “goo shoes” walks over the deep, slippery mud while 
the one on the right wearing ordinary shoes slips and slides through the greasy mire. 


Men work to clear a by pass flooded by heavy rains. 
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he slow drying Italian mud rolls up into a heavy sticky substance that defies the traction and power of wheeled vehicles. 


{ weapons carrier which slid off the wet-highway and into a water-filled ditch is rescued by another truck. 
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Soldier Humor 


It has been said by psychologists and generals, who dur- 
ing wartime sometimes chance to meet on the common and 
hazardous ground of trying to figure out what is going on 
within the private soldier's mind, that one clue to his hap- 
piness is his simulated discontentment with his lot. Accord- 
ing to this line of reasoning, the merriest American soldier 
is the one who most resolutely complains about his food, his 
hours, his pay, his officers, and the probable infidelity of his 
girl. The public airing of this theory has given some people 
not intimately acquainted with the Army the odd impres- 
sion that a soldier's soliloquy of self-pity is attended by an 
audience of delighted superiors, rubbing their hands to- 
gether appreciatively at this perverse thanksgiving. Actu- 
ally, a soldier discovers soon after his induction that, al- 
though he will hear a good deal of muttering and perhaps 
even make a few pertinent contributions himself to some 
anthology of laments, he will not be required to grieve 
publicly in order to prove that he is inwardly purring, nor 
will he be punished if, say, he should announce boldly and 
unconventionally that the coffee served in his mess hall is 
just as good as any coffee he ever drank in his life, and that 
he would like a second cup, please. 

When an American soldier complains, or—to use the 
technical term—gripes, he does so principally for the amuse- 
ment the spectacle of his outspoken misery will afford his 
fellow soldiers and himself. The gripe is especially popu- 
lar, in military circles, among recruits, because it is one of 
the few soldierly accomplishments that can be expertly 
executed with little or no preliminary training. The fact 
that adversity can be funny is not a military discovery. The 
whole American school of stage humor is founded on the 
burlesque comedian, a long-suffering fellow who earns his 
bread, butter, and applause by gallantly and persistently 
subjecting himself to the most harrowing indignities, such 
as having dentists put their feet into his mouth and small 
boys belabor him with custard pies. A professional comedian 
who can suffer convincingly is assured of success, and 
Jimmy Savo, one successful comedian, would probably 
occupy the niche he holds today even if he had never 


accomplished anything beyond giving his realistic interpre- 


tation of a man with acute appendicitis. Americans like 
to laugh at trouble—when they know it’s just put on—and 
American soldiers have nurtured this tradition with all the 
strength at their command. 

The lugubrious/ reflections of one soldier can readily 
elevate the morale of several others, and in this respect the 
gripe has some military usefulness. Cheerfulness is a fairly 
relative state and one man is apt to feel fine when he has 
reason to believe that another feels worse. Moreover, since 
American soldiers are contentious both by profession and 
by nature, they often raise their own flagging spirits merely 
in the course of disagreeing with somebody else. The 
American loves to argue, and will gladly devote himself with 
passionate zeal to either side of the most frivolous debate. 
Although the enjoyment of some gripes depends on the 
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By Chief Warrant Officer 
E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


collaborative enthusiasm of those who compose then 
ethers gain attention through sturdy rebuttal. The 
probably scarcely a barracks in which American so 
have been -quarte red whose walls have not Tung with som 
version of the following dialogue, illustrating the grip. 
and what might be called the counter-gripe. 

“The food they give us,” says Soldier No. 1, “stinks 
What are they trying to do, starve us? I wish I was back jp 
civilic an life eating steak every day.” 

“Aw, dry up,” says No. 2. “You never had the price of ; 
steak in your life. ‘It’s a wonder you never strained you, 
shoulder digging into those garbage cans for your meals 

“These beds,” continues No. 1 morosely. “At home, I had 
a mattress so soft you could dive onto it from a thirty foot 
platform without hurting yourself.” 

“You never slept in a bed before you joined the Arm, 
says No. 2. “You slept in so many barns you still got hay 
in your hair.” 

“If they don’t give me a furlough soon so I can see my 
girl I'll go nuts,” says No. 1. “She misses me something 
awful.” 

“You ain't even got a girl,” says No. 2. “With a face like 
yours, your own mother wouldn't kiss you.’ 

“And if I did get a furlough, what good would it do me 
on fifty bucks a month?” says No. 1. “In the old days, | 
used to spend more than that in one night.” 

“Don't give us that,” says No. 2. “You never had enoug! 
dough to make it matter whether you had holes in your 
pockets or not.” 

“And look where we got to live,” says No. 1. “A mar 
ain’t even got a decent chair to sit down in.” 

“Ah, dry up,” says No. 2. “You got no right to bitch 
You found a home in the Army.” 

This sort of thing goes on indefinitely, until the dis 
putants grow weary, or change sides. 

The usual retort to a one-man gripe is, of course, “G 
tell it to the chaplain,” which soldiers other than chap 
lains habitually use as a rejoinder. As a somewhat mor 
tangible token of mock sympathy, many units of th 
American Army have had printed, at their own expens 
mirthful and usually vulgar cards which they distribut 
among themselves in recognition of particularly moving 
complaints. 

A soldier likes to have some one to blame for his in 
agined discomfiture, and often selects, as the Tesponsibi 
party, a vague authority identified throughout the Army b 
the use of the third person plural. Whenever he t thinks 
something has gone wrong, “they” are at the bottom of | 

“They” devote themselves untiringly, he sometimes moans 
to the unworthy end of badgering him. “They” make him 
work when he feels weary, “they” send his unit on a week 
end maneuver when he has a date, “they” put soup on th 
menu when he is on KP so that there will be extra dishes 
to wash, and boy, would he only like to spend a little whi 
in charge of them. 
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t soldiers, however, prefer a humanized authority at 
which to gibe, and this has resulted in the immortalization, 
. sand soldier jokes, of first sergeants, second lieu 
renants, and all generals. The selection of these three 
ver the many others available is logical enough. The 
and lieutenants are naturals by virtue of their 


closeness to the men in the ranks; they are the immediate 
agents of discomfort. The generals are the ultimate author 
ity—too remote for personal acquaintance, but still personifi 
cations of the cause of outraged dignity. It is rare that sol 
diers lavish their attention on any one between a second 


lieutenant and a brigadier general. Nobody ever cracked 
3 lasting joke about a lieutenant colonel? — 

\merican soldiers are sometimes held to be boastful. A 
few of them are; most of them are not. Many, however, 
acquire that reputation because of their addiction to nar 
rative inventiveness, a trait they share with all Americans, 
7 » have a singular appreciation of the make-believe. They 
love to tell tall tales, and the national talent for concocting 
the fantastic and the incredible even led, in peacetime, to 
the flourishing existence of Liars’ Clubs, whose most 
honored members were those who could devise the most 
outlandish fictions. 

Civilians, even in the United States, sometimes claim to 
find American Army humor mystifying. To a certain ex 
tent, they are right. The Army has its own vocabulary, for 
one thing, bewildering more because of its technicalities 
than its slang, the use of which is not nearly so w idespread 
in the Army as it is in stories about the Army. For another, 
the Army, being a large and going concern, has its own oc 
cupational jokes, just like the Stock Exchange. A recent 
issue of Yank, the Army weekly, carried a cartoon showing 
a soldier and hijs wife sleeping in twin beds, head to foot. 
There was no caption, and, for soldier readers, none was 
needed. The humor obviously lay in carrying to an absurd 
extreme the standard Army practice of head-to-foot sleep 
ing in barracks—instituted to discourage the spread of respi- 
ratory diseases and, presumably, to discourage nocturnal 
conversation. The publication of this drawing evoked a 
good deal of correspondence from civilians who, never 
having been privileged to observe the Army at its collective 
slumbers, thought the artist was being unnecessarily obtuse. 

During the last war, a series of mythical letters from a 
soldier to his girl appeared, and were widely read.* 

These were notable for their atrocious grammar, and it 
was accordingly concluded in some circles that a conspicuous 
characteristic of soldier humor—and, inferentially, of  sol- 
diers themselves—was illiteracy. The fact that American 
civilians were willing to tolerate this injustice to their 
armed forces reflected, naturally, on their view of them- 
selves, since in that war, as in this one, the Army was a 
cross-section of the rest of the country, if slightly healthier, 
and all but a very few soldiers were civilians who for a 
certain length of time were made and made themselves into 
fighting men, a metamorphosis which did not oblige them to 
forget how to spell. In stressing the linguistic peculiarities 
of military humor, however, the authors of all the poor 


"The : litors remember a time in the Army when somebody swore that 
the grade of lieutenant colonel was roughly equivalent to that of corporal. 
Fortunately, this crack had no lasting qualities. 


"Dere Mable, by Edward Streeter. 
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spelled jokes that were being circulated then and are mak 
ing the rounds today have unconsciously drawn attention 
to one important aspect of military humor, which is its 


vocabulary. It is doubtful that any writer, no matter how 
circumspect, could convey with realism the exact language 
used at any informal gathering of military men, and at the 
same time hope to get his finished product past the postal 
authorities. Soldier humor is profane. 

The Army does not officially condone profanity; unof 
ficially, it knows it can do little to stop it. The society of 
soldiers is not polite. It is a society of men, frequently un 
washed, who have been dedicated to the rugged task of 
killing other men, and whose training has emphasized that 
a certain reversion to the primitive is not undesirable wien 
in such circumstances can hardly be blamed if they meditate 
lightheartedly not on some delicate intellectual concept, 
but on the state of their own bowels. 

Soldier humor can be divided broadly into three main 
classes, corresponding to the chronological stages of going 
to war. By far the great majority of soldier jokes that are 
publicly known are those originating in the strange days 
when men are making the difficult adjustments required 
during a change from civilian to military life. Here are all 
the old stories about the rookie and his tough sergeant, 
about the neophyte sentry and the officer of the day, about 
the perils and intricacies of close-order drill, about peeling 
potatoes on kitchen police, about the blisters on tender 
feet enduring their first agonizing march, and the callouses 
on tender hands digging their first foxhole. Orientation is a 
bewildering process, and each step of it, in retrospect, full 
of laughs. Washing dishes all day is no fun, and tough on 
the hands, but a soldier writing home about it a day or so 
later will inevitably exaggerate its horrors to liven up his 
correspondence, and will probably double the number of 
dishes involved. New soldiers write home about their Army 
experiences at greater length than older ones, finding more 
to marvel at. Visitors to Army canips usually get the same 
wondering first impressions, which last for several months 
until the absurdities of Army life become the conventions, 
and the gripes of indoctrination seem silly to those who 
not long before most fervently fostered them. The jokes of 
initiation do not change, because the fundamentals of 
military life do not. A voung American soldier of this war 
talking to a veteran of the last one can scarcely hope to 
finish uninterrupted an account of his nonsensical intro 
duction to the Army; the old soldier did it before, and he'll 
tell about it again. 

The humor of soldiers who have been in service any 
length of time is apt to be somewhat esoteric, dependent 
for its effectiveness on the constant and intimate associations 
between those who invent it and those who enjoy it \mong 
comparative veterans who know each other well the basic 
element of humor is the abusive insult. There have been 
numerous instances of great buddies in the Army who had 

rollicking good time together and yet seemingly never 
exchanged a cordial word. The American soldier, however, 
will, with admirable impartiality, just as readily make him 
self the butt of the joke as the next fellow. He likes to 
laugh at his own unravelled dignity, and on occasion, for 
his friends’ amusement, will go to prodigious lengths to 
prove himself a fool. If, on a maneuver, he should have the 
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misfortune to stumble inadvertently into a pile of manure, 
he will be the first to tell about it, and will almost certainly 
enlarge the dimensions and aromas of the pile at each suc- 
cessive recounting. A forlorn soldier is, always, a figure of 
mirth, and perhaps the most forlorn of all soldiers—that piti 
ful cartoon character called, appropriately, the “Sad Sack” 
—is revered by American soldiers all over the world as the 
most comical warrior imaginable. 

A good deal of soldier humor, too, has its roots in the 
esprit de corps of efficient military organizations. War is a 
competitive business, apd the people engaged in it fre- 
quently compete good naturedly among themselves. Com- 
manders instill their men with the belief that their di- 
vision, regiment, battalion, company, platoon, or squad is 
the best damn division, regiment, battalion, company, pla- 
toon, or squad in the whole Army, on the theory that the 
confidence derived from a sense of superiority will be in- 

valuable in battle. Not only do neighboring units eneng 
proud banter, but infantrymen like to poke fun at artillery 
men, cavalrymen to chuckle at the foibles of the engineers, 
and the Amy, of course, to roar with glee at the eccentrici- 
ties of the Navy. 

Civilians sometimes find this occupational bickering 
strange, wrongly diagnosing it as an indication of lack of 
codperation in the armed forces. The contemporary soldier 
humor which civilians can more easily grasp is that based on 
topical situations—jokes and stories about soldiers camou- 
Haged as trees, about soldiers stationed on tropical isles 
where the oie beauties are more dusky than beautiful, 
about maneuvers during which obviously substantial 
bridges are ruled to be nonexistent and men judged dead by 
umpires utter exceedingly lively remarks. To outsiders, 
many soldiers’ gripes are both understandable and funny 

—a fact proven by the persistent popularity of Irving Ber 
lin's Oh, How I Hate To Get Up In The Morning, a 
gripe set to music. Furthermore, there is nothing dificult 
to comprehend in the Army's practical jokes, of which sol- 
diers are inordinately fond, though restrained from practic- 
ing them more fully than they do by regulations that frown 
upon motivated impropriety. A typical and successful prac- 
tical joke of the type popular in military circles was pulled 
by some Marines in the Southwest Pacific several months 
ago. Returning to a base from combat, they were thrown in 
with some envious and noncombatant soldiers who ex- 
pressed great admiration for the battle trophies they had 
taken from the Japanese, especially flags. The soldiers even 
offered to buy all the flags. The Marines, to whom ready 
cash has always been of primary value, began selling their 
souvenirs at a gay and profitable clip, and soon realized that 
their supply would never keep pace with the demand. Ex- 
cusing themselves for a little while, they browsed around 
the soldiers’ camp until they unearthed several dozen white 
bedsheets and a can of red paint, from which they impro- 
vised a set of flags that cold, if anything, better than the 
originals. 

Combat soldiers, though busier than others, are by no 
means humorless. It is not true that American soldiers in 


battle can think of nothing other than killing, although 
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their capacity for coldbloodedness would probably 
their families, if they could witness it, nearly as much as it 
already has so many of their enemies. There are moments of 
levity, however, among the most explosive crises. Bath 
humor has a valuable "function as a relief from te; 
There was a private in New Guinea, for ex ample. 
calmed a nervous friend with whom he was sharing 
hole one active night by replying—when the fries | in 
quired as to the pen an for some weird flares that wey 
lighting up the frontline skies—“Aw, it’s probably 
traveling unit from the USO.” 

In action soldiers laugh at the same things that make 
them happy during quieter periods. The gripes are stil] 
there. They curse at the food, at the insects, at their living 
conditions, or lack of them, at, naturally, the enemy and 
they comfort themselves when they are feeling low }y 
surmising that the rest of the Army and the rest of the 
world have forgotten about them and that never were 
mortals so put upon. Food is still a leading subject for their 
small talk; when they can’t complain about the food be 
cause they have no food, they dwell happily on the meals 
of their memories. They still exaggerate; no soldier r 
turning from a jungle patrol ever described a snake that 
was not twice as long as the one he encountered—if, indeed, 
he actually saw one at all. They still complain that some 
body in the rear areas is starting fires with their mail 

The humor of actual warfare is spontaneous, and fleeting 
There nobody collects soldier jokes; nobody has time 
remember the things he thought were hilarious a few mo 
ments before. Soldiers in the front lines laugh rarely, and 
when they do laugh they laugh impulsively and unex 
pectedly, at things that would be meaningless in any other 
circumstances. In the Buna campaign, for instance, an 
American scout, returning to his unit after sneaking In 
quisitively forward a few yards, was asked if he had seer 
anything of significance. “Yeah,” he whispered informa 
tively, “IT'wo whore houses and a pub.” His comrades all 
laughed silently—they were too close to the enemy to in 
dulge in the luxury of laughing out loud—and began 
squirm forward to attack the three pillboxes their scout had 
so engagingly described. 

The combat soldier’s idea of the perfect joke is one made 
at the expense of the enemy. The Marines who fought on 
Guadalcanal had themselves a great time through the in 
nocent coéperation of some Japanese prisoners, who spent 
about half of each day extolling the virtues of their leaders 
and the other half begging for American cigarettes. Grow: 
ing tired of hearing about the dubious merits of Hirohit: 
and his henchmen, one Marine first sergeant hit upon the 
happy notion of requiring that each Jap, prior to getting 
cigarette, recite loudly, “Tojo is a son of a bitch.” The Japs, 
who didn’t know what the phrase meant but quickly 
gathered that its use brought cigarettes, learned it phoneti 
cally and chanted it endlessly, bowing low and grinning 
toothily, while their captors nodded approval and compli 
mented the prisoners on the excellence of their delivery of 
those honorable sentiments. 
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\ few weeks ago a Washington newspaper carried the 
ynnouncement of a new sensationally successful “secret” 
weapon—the 4.2 inch chemical mortar. Those of us who 
have watched and shared in the development of this mortar 
for the past twenty years, and who have been “telling the 




















world about it” were pleased that the secret was out at last. 
[t appears that the advantages of the chemical mortar are 
rapidly being realized under actual battle conditions. This 
‘Cinderella” weapon is today being accepted enthusiasti- 
cally. The Infantry have seen it in action and have found 
that they need it to help them do their job. 

The chemical mortar covers that range between the 
artillery and the smaller Infantry mortars, delivers a power- 
ful blow and with its high angle fire reaches defiladed spots 
which the flat trajectory guns and even the howitzers of the 
artillery are unable to reach. 

While in North Africa and Italy last October I talked 
with many officers at Allied Force Headquarters and on the 
staffs of the Fifth and Seventh Armies. Everyone spoke 
with enthusiasm of the 4.2 mortar, of the terrific morale 
and casualty producing effect of its phosphorus shell and 
f the devastating punch of its high explosive shell. There 
was no doubt in anyone's mind that this weapon had proved 
itself. All agreed that the phosphorus munition is sensa- 
tional in its destructive effect on the enemy. 

The 4.2 chemical mortar developed out of the experience 
f trench warfare in the First World War. Because artillery 
weapons could not reach men in trenches, it was necessary 
to devise an all-around high angle fire weapon that would 
reach them. The answer was found in the Stokes mortar. 
Later in the war the Stokes was adapted by the British to 
meet the needs of gas warfare which required a mobile 
gun that would fire rapidly, and deliver high concentrations 
{ gas on small targets. It was accurate enough for gas or 
smoke uses and within its very limited range of 200 to 
1200 yards was effective against battalion targets. It was a 
special purpose weapon but not versatile enough to hold its 
place in a peacetime army. 

Following World War I, work was carried on for many 
years to develop a mortar which would retain all the 
good features of the four-inch Stokes mortar and would add 
increased range and greater accuracy. It was known that 
if the awkward tumbling flight of the Stokes shell could 
be straightened so that it would bore through the air like 
rifle bullet, the range could be more than doubled. The 
2 inch chemical mortar, now the principal weapon of 
chemical troops, is the result of this development. 

It is muzzle-loading, rifled, and fires a high-capacity shell 
ata high angle with the accuracy of an artillery piece at 
ranges trom 600 to over 4000 yards. For sustained fire it can 
deliver five rounds per minute for an indefinite period. For 
short periods a rate of twenty to thirty rounds per minute 
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The 4.2 Chemical Mortar 


By Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt 


can be obtained by trained crews. It is mobile and can be 
moved forward on its two-wheeled Carts at the same rate 
as the Infantry advance. It has a low silhouette (three and 
one-half feet high when installed) and can be concealed 
easily. It can be fired from small gulches, shell holes, or 
from behind steep ridges or buildings. Within its range 
it is particularly useful for the support of attacking troops 
either with smoke, gas, or high explosive. The desired 
range is obtained by varying the elevation of the piece and 
the amount of propellant. 

The mortar consists of a barrel, a standard, and a base 
plate. Its equipment includes certain spare parts and ac- 
cessories for its installation and maintenance, and a two 
wheeled, rubber-tired, hand-drawn cart for transportation 
in forward areas. The barrel complete weighs ninety-one 
pounds. The standard weighs fifty-three pounds. The base 
plate is the heaviest part of the mortar, weighing 155 
pounds. 

The mortar shell has thin walls and large capacity, and 
was designed especially for firing chemical agents. It weighs 
approximately twenty-five and one-half pounds ready to 
fire and holds six to. eight pounds of chemical. It is prepared 
for firing by inserting a cartridge into its base and placing 
on the cartridge container rings of powder sufficient to give 
the desired range. When the shell is loaded into the muzzle 
of the mortar it slides down to the bottom of the barrel 
where the cartridge is ignited by the striker pin. The 
cartridge then ignites the rings. The explosion expands the 
soft metal plate at the base ot the shell so that the shell en 
gages in the rifling of the barrel, thereby giving the shell a 
rotating flight. Inside the shell is a perforated steel vane 
which causes the liquid filling to rotate with the shell and 
give the shell added stability in flight. 

[he 4.2 mortar has been used with success by mecha 
nized troops. Installed on a mechanized mount, it has the 
same mobility as a tank, personnel carrier, or other track 
laying vehicle. It should be especially useful to armored 
forces*for laying smoke screens to permit advance against 
antitank gunfire, or to conceal movement to attack posi 
tions. 

The chemical mortar is the most effective mobile weapon 
available for firing gas or smoke within its ranges. A chemi 
cal company firing at the maximum rate can place nearly 
two tons of a non-persistent chemical agent such as phos 
gene on the target in two minutes. This is enough gas to 
put completely out of action every unprotected man in an 
area of a quarter of a million square yards. Should the re 
quirement be to lay down mustard gas, a chemical com 
pany can fire six tons in thirty minutes, an amount sufficient 
to produce an effective concentration on about a million and 
a quarter square yards. A platoon under average conditions 
can maintain an effective smoke screen across a front of 
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A 4.2 inch mortar squad in action in Italy. 


over 1000 yards. One platoon in Sicily covered a hill crest 
with WP smoke nearly one whole day lifting the screen 
occasionally to permit dive bombing attack. A single white- 
phosphorus mortar shell, when it bursts, covers an area of 
about forty yards in diameter and will set fire to easily- 
combustible casualties. No other 
weapon as yet developed can even approach the 4.2 mortar 

all around effectiveness for firing smoke and gas. It 
offers tremendous possibilities in open and in jungle war 
fare with its recently standardized high explosive shell. 

New tables of organization for the motorized chemical 
battalion call for a highly mobile and effective unit. The 
new chemical mortar squad has a sergeant squad leader, a 
corporal, and four privates. This squad is undermanned 
and according to reports from the field must be increased. 
The personnel of the squad, the mortar, the carts, the am- 
munition, and equipment are transported in two %-ton 
trucks (jeeps) and %-ton trailers. The first jeep carries the 
squad leader and three men (the mortar crew) and its trailer 
carries the mortar, its cart, and eight rounds. The second 
jeep carries two men (ammunition handlers) with eight 
rounds, and its trailer carries the ammunition cart and about 
twenty-four rounds. An increase in personnel, which | 
believe is necessary since four men are needed to pull the 
loaded ammunition cart, will reduce the number of rounds 


a4 


substances or cause 


that can be carried in the jeep and trailer. However, other 
vehicles are included in the organization to bring up add 
tional ammunition and when unloaded the jeep and trailer 
can be used for shuttling. The cross-country ability of 
jeep makes it possible to transport the company practic 
anywhere troops can operate. By firing smoke or hon 
explosive the 4.2 unit can furnish invaluable support to 
fantry units in a tight place. 

For amphibious operations the mortar squad can easil 
be carried with jeep and trailer on landing boats s 
it is available for instant use in covering the Infantry ; 
beachhead. The weapon maj 
mounted on the landing craft and support the actual ! 
ing with smoke. Smoke shell will detonate on the sur! 
the water and provide an effective smoke screen t 
approach to a defended beach. The mortar in such « 
is aimed by steering the boat. 
tar range of the beach WP shell may be fired for combine 
smoke ‘and casualty effect, or HE may be used to destroy 
enemy field works or to cause casualties. 

Chemical weapons battalions armed with th 
went into action for the first time in Sicily. They fir 1 WP 
and HE. Today they are in constant use in Italy 

Recognition of the mortar has been slow because it | 
been essentially a gas and smoke weapon. Gas has not ye 
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, used and the great value of smoke until recently has 
appreciated. The adoption of a high explosive 
wever, and the recognition of the casualty effect of 


shosphorus have increased its versatility and given it every 
We usefulness to the Infantry. The new battalions have 
heen ind ctrinated with one major purpose—close support 
Infantry. 
Reports recently released on the Sicilian campaign devote 


much space to the employ ment of the 4.2 chemical mortar 
and its s accompllsiunants in battle. Infantry officers whose 
units were supported by chemical troops give enthusiastic 

stimony to the effectiveness of their support. I have 
Sherine these comments and deleted those portions 
which deal only with organization and the requirement for 
, new method of transportation which has been taken care 
f by the addition of the jeep. 


Captain, Infantry: 


_ The chemical mortar is simply grand. In this bat- 
fle we are completely sold on it. We think the attached 
chemical company did a marvelous job. These mortars 
proved to be tremendously effective for all sorts of missions, 
especially against machine- -gun nests, strong pockets of re- 
sistance, prepared strongpoints, pillboxes, and targets in 
defiladed positions beyond the range of our regular mortars. 
They are accurate as the devil and they pack a punch worth 
two 8Imms. We dropped one round behind the corner of 
a house and killed nine Germans who were taking cover be- 
hind it. | don’t know how many more were wounded by this 
one round. We think these mortars are the finest weapons 
we have seen. A German prisoner we got referred to them 
as “automatic artillery.” You can fire them at terrific speed 
—just as fast as you can drop the bombs in the tube. 


Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry: 


. The mortar is most effective with white phosphorus 

ind HE. The Germans are very allergic to white phos- 
horus anyway, and we would root them out of their holes 

vith well- placed rounds.of phosphorus, and when we had 
them above ground we plastered them with HE. We killed 
lage numbers of them in that way, and they dreaded the 

iortars. The 4.2 is equivalent to real artillery. We also 
al them in the assault coming ashore. I have said we 
used them; I really mean the supporting chemical troops 
used them. They did such a good job with us we got to 
regard them as our own people. The prize package was 


me day when a chemical officer actually dropped a round 
f HE from one of his mortars into the open turret of a 
German tank. 





utenant Colonel, Infantry: 


[he 4.2 chemical mortars are marvelous weapons. 
had a platoon attached to the battalion, 1 was 
scared to death they would take them away from us and 

attach them to some other outfit, the demand for them was 
so great. The Germans were deathly afraid of them and the 
prisoners told us that they thought they were some kind of 


new secret weapon like an automatic cannon because they 


\fter we 
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had such tremendous eftect and could be fired so rapidly. 
Without exaggeration I would say that the 4.2 is the most 
effective single weapon used in support of Infantry I have 
ever seen. We have yet to see an enemy position that was 
tenable when we fired on it with WP and HE from this 
mortar. They can reach into almost perfectly defiladed 
positions, and their effect is dev astating. A great advantage 
lies also in the fact that the projectile is silent, and still 
you have the effect of a 105mm. shell burst, with greater 
rapidity of fire. Another advantage is that if the mortar 
comes under artillery fire, you can take it up and move it 
to a new position at once. 
flage and conceal. I have even seen these mortars used to 
mark base and reference points for the artillery, using WP. 
They also have tremendous range for 


And it is aS easy as pie to camou 


Infantry mortar, 


and are effective and accurate. 


Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry: 


The Germans hate and fear white phosphorus, 
especially when you deal it out to them with the 4.2 
chemical mortar. We had a platoon of these mortars at 
tached to us, and they were remarkably effective. They 
were used for all kinds of missions, including night harass 
ing and interdiction fire close behind the enemy lines like 
real artillery. We would also use them with phosphorus to 
interdict the lines of escape when we had the Heinies on 
the run to keep them from getting away. The 4.2 was one 
of the most powerful and effective weapons we had with 

The chemical troops did a grand job. 


Captain, Infantry: 


1 think that it is one of 
The effect on the Germans 


The 4.2 chemical mortar? 

the finest weapons in existence. 
was tremendous. They feared them more than anything 
else, except our massed artillery barrages. Especially the 
Germans hated the WP the chemical troops rained on 
them. One German prisoner who spoke English is reported 
to have asked, “What the hell was that new weapon that 
had the effect of medium artillery that blew us out of our 
foxholes no matter where we were and burned our tails off 
at the same time?” Other prisoners thought that it was 
another new secret cannon that fired like an automatic 
ack-ack gun. The ammunition problem is great. But 
carts of the chemic: il troops work well when hooked to a 
jeep. They hooked several ammunition carts in tandem, 
and this worked well. The jeep should be made part of the 
organic mortar troops’ equipment. Give them enough 
jeeps to haul the ammunition and to get the mortars around, 
and they'll keep them in action anywhere 


Colonel, Infantry: 


chemical mortar 
gave remarkable results. It was used with tremendous ef 
fect, particularly against pillboxes and strongpoints, pre 


White phosphorus with the 4.2 


pared positions, etc. Letters captured and taken from 
prisoners have shown that the Germans fear WP more 
than anything else, and from these mortars, our fire power 
with this projectile was tremendous 
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— MAP READING | 


tor the Soldier 


The picture on the opposite page is the actual size of the 
pictures that appear in Map Reading for the Soldier, a new 
INFANTRY JouRNAL book. The book is based on the Army's 
graphic portfolio on Elementary Map Reading which was 
prepared and developed by Captain Arthur Goodfriend 
with the assistance of The Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia, Time, Inc., and Norman Bel Geddes. The work 
on the portfolio was done under the direction of the Direc- 
tor of Training, Army Service Forces. The size of the pic- 
ture on the opposite page will give you an idea of the size 
(7% x 10 inches) of Map Reading for the Soldier. 

Those readers who are familiar with other INFANTRY 
Journa books based on the Army’s graphic portfolios— 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle and Scouting and 
Patrolling—will instantly recognize the same interest-induc- 
ing technique in this new book, Map Reading for the 
Soldier. In essence the method uses pictures plus simple 
and clear accompanying text to get every essential lesson 
over to the soldier in understandable terms. The foreword 
to the book adequately explains its purpose: 

Che following pages try to simplify map reading. But 
don’t get the idea that map reading is easy. It isn't. 

Map reading is based on certain simple things which are 
easily learned by men of average intelligence. But the ability 


It is just a picture of two American soldiers in a jeep, 
reading a map somewhere in North Africa. 

It is a great picture because it shows these men doing one 
of a soldier's most important jobs. They are finding out 
where they are. They are figuring out where to go from 
there. 

There are no signposts or policemen to show these men 
the way. Nothing but vast, empty desert. If they go one 
way, they will get home safely. If they go the wrong way, 
they will wind up behind the 8-ball. 

This war is being fought in strange places. In deserts, 
like this. In jungles far worse to find your way in. And in 
country much the same as we have in the United States. 

It is a war of movement—one man may cover twenty, 
thirty, forty miles in a day. It is a lot different from World 
War I, when men were bogged down for months in a field 
or foxhole. 

Sooner or later you will find yourself in a spot like this. 
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THIS IS A GREAT WAR PICTURE 


to read maps quickly and accurately—to locate one’s self in 
strange country with a map or compass—to move from one 
point to another by day or night—depends on practice and 
plenty of it. 

Practice by day. And above all, practice by night. If at 
times, in spite of all efforts to sweeten the subject, map 
reading seems harder than ever to any soldier, let him re 
member this: 

The soldier who can read a map will find his way home. 
The soldier who can’t may be lost—forever. 


In all there are forty-nine pages of pictures and m: aps in 
Map Reading for the Soldier. In addition there are four 
full-size maps folded into a special pocket. Opposite each 
of the forty-nine pages of pictures is the text. Sometimes 
the text fills up the page. More often it doesn’t. But it 
always explains the essentials of map reading in the simplest 
possible terms. 

Below is the text that appears in the book with the 
picture on the opposite page. On the next two pages are 
eight more pages, four of pictures and four of text—from 
Map I Reading for the Soldier. To conserve space in The 
Journat the pictures have been reduced in size. In the 
book each set of pictures is the same size as the picture on 
the page opposite this one. 





Alone, or with a few other soldiers. With a map and maybe 
a compass. With the lives of a lot of people depending on 
your finding your way. 

As a soldier, you must know how to find your way. You 
must know how to read maps and how to use a compass 

There is only one way to learn. That is by doing what 
you see these men doing in this picture. By reading maps 
in the field. By reading maps wherever you go, whenever 
you can. 

You won't learn map reading from lectures, pictures, or 
books alone. You will learn it best by finding your way with 
only a map, a compass, and common sense to help and 
guide you. 

The place and time to learn are here and now. Then you 
will be able to find your way in jungle, in desert, moun- 
tain, or wherever the transport or the landing boat sets you 
down. 
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THIS IS MAP LANGUAGE 


On these two pages you are going to learn a n 
simple language. You don't speak this language. But map 
do. If you want to understand what a map is s 
little map lingo will go a long way. 

Maps talk with pictures. When a map want: 
“house,” it shows a little square or rectangle. Whe: 
wants to say “church,” it puts a flag over the littl 
-just as a flag over a building often tells you it’s a 
Whatever a map wants to tell you, it says it with 

Map pictures of natural features and the peaceti 
tures laid out and built by man—roads, railroads, hou 
buildings, water tanks, fences, canals, and so 
called “conventional signs.” Most of these signs resemb| 
the thing they represent very closely. Others are a littl 
harder to understand. There are over two hundred co; 
ventional signs. But if you know just twelve to start wit] 
and add a few more as time goes on, you'll do all right 

The signs on the opposite page are the ones you'll us 
most in map reading. 


Schoolhouse Cemeter 
Building 

Church 

River, streams Swamp 


Barbed wire fence 
Smooth wire fence Lake 






CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


These conventional signs explain themselves. 

Color is also part of map language. Many maps you wil 
use will be in color. This is what colors mean: 

Black is used for works of man. 

Brown is used for contour lines, cuts, and fills—for every 
thing which shows the shape of the land. 

Blue is used for water. 

Green is used for woods and vegetation. 

Red is used to show road conditions. 


Semi-improved road Highway 
Trail Unimproved road 
Railroad track Bridge 
Overpass 

Underpass 


Grade crossing 


Telegraph and 
Telephone lines Cut 
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MILITARY SYMBOLS 





\War changes the appearance of land. One moment all 
peaceful. There are farmhouses and fields, barns, 
and orchards. There are streams and railroad 
il] a fixed part of the scenery—of the “terrain.” 
s just a military word meaning the land and every 
on it. 

The n an army moves into the area. All the various unit 
ymanders set up command posts. The doctors set up 
os Ordnance troops set up ammunition dumps. 
he infantry emplaces its weapons and digs in. The 
engineers bridge the streams. Things that didn’t exist on 

land one day suddenly appear there the next. 
These new war features must also be shown on maps. 
ry fact of military importance—both on our side and the 
my's—may be shown on the m: ap by means of another 





set of map pictures cz alled “military sy ae 

Your leaders must know hundreds « symbols. You 
should know at least those that enable you to do your job 

© pl rotect your life. 

Before we go into these military symbols, remember that 
color also has a speaking part in military mz ap language. 

Blue is used to show our own and allied troops. 

Blue is used to show areas we might intend to gas. 

Red is used to show enemy troops. 

Red is used to show areas gassed either by the enemy or 
our own Army with a persistent gas like mustard. 

On this page are shown some a the simplest and most 

portant military symbols. They tell you how to know 
the marks on maps showing the dumps where you will find 
different kinds of supplies, like gasoline or ammunition. 
They tell you how to identify bs. symbols for troop units 
and their weapons. They tell you how to avoid trouble and 
find targets—mine fields, gassed areas, and roadblocks. 
They tell you where to find a first-aid station in case you 
re hurt. al 

With these as a beginning, you'll find it easy to add 
more and more military sy mbols to your store ‘ol know ledge 
as you get better at map reading. But to start with, be sure 
to learn these by heart. They are the symbols—th« map 


narks—which mean most to you. 














Road block Mine held 


Gassed area Food, gasoline, ammunition supply 


\id station Squad area 


MAP LANGUAGE OF WAR 






Observation post Command post 







Platoon 


Airheld 





Company A, 2d Infantry Machine gun and 


sector of fire. 
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Infantry In Battle 


Italy is showing that the American fighting soldier, once 
he is trained and battlewise, is a better man than the Ger- 
man who tries to stop him. The German soldier may have 
plenty of guts and may be as thoroughly trained as a soldier 


can be. But the American Doughboy thinks faster and 
better, uses more common sense. This is the same cop. 
trast that was just becoming evident as World War | 
to a close in 1918. 

The German soldier knows how to fight, and he } 
had much experience of fighting. But in Italy ou; 


Came 


1as 


me 
have learned the lessons of battle the only way they can te 
thoroughly learned—in battle itself. Their fighting exper; 
ence now approaches that of the Germans against them. 
and with this most important item balanced off, the excel. 
lence of American battlecraft has been proving out 
“There is no evidence on the front line,” says a recently 
returned observer, “that we are a soft people. The 
American ground soldier has proved himself equal to any 


emergency. . . . The man who slugs it out with the enemy 
is the top hero of them all. There's no glamor in sweat 
filth, wet feet, tired, aching bones and muscles. War js not 
a matter to the Doughboy of a few seconds of concentrated 
combat, a terrifying melee, over in a moment. 
those moments happen over and over again.” 
And the proof of the American Doughboy’s superiority 
lies not only in his endurance, his ability to keep on going, 
but in his skill as a fighter. There is evidence from the 


For him 


Italian front that even in the attack our troops have had 
smaller losses than the defending Germans. This plainly 
means a superior fighting skill in the men who have the 
hardest job of war. Wherever a whole lot of sweat—a whole 
lot of time and toil—could do the work, then sweat and 


time and toil have been used instead of methods that 
might have brought faster, more spectacular results—and 
bloodier. Even so it has been a slow, tough business—| 
by hill, mile by mile, and sometimes yard by yard 

The Infantryman has tackled some German defensive 
positions that were five miles deep, strongly fortified and 
entrenched field works prepared with methodical German 
thoroughness. He has used his ability at fire and maneuver 
and his knowledge of ground and weapons to take such 
fenses, sometimes at amazingly low cost in the lives of s 
diers. 


Over in the Pacific the same thing is true except 


thing, the superiority of the trained and battle-hardened 
American Doughboy is more apparent in contrast with the 


battle ways of the Jap. 

There, thirst and insects and jungle growth and mud are 
for the most part, the circumstances of battle instead ot 
mountains, mud, and rocky terrain. The conditions a1 
as tough and sometimes tougher, though in neither place 


has there been any “comfortable” campaigning. But in the 
Pacific, as in Italy, the troops that are wise to combat, the 
leaders who know the power of their men and weapons and 
how to use it efficiently, have been making gain after stead) 


certain gain against the Japs at minimum cost. 

We have known that many of the Jap methods of combat 
were unorthodox even though they were sensational. But 
the Jap disregard for life does make him an expert soldier 
He is skillful in establishing strong defenses, and he fights 
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ard and often to the last. But once his methods are known 
| allowed for—once an American unit has studied them 
_ becomes apparent that his tactics are in general poorly 
“nned and so wasteful of fighting power that, as the War 
. satment has recently stated, the advance of the Ameri- 
n ile in, m Ra by artillery, is inexorable. 

“Her the Doughboy and those who help him closely 


the only effective means of combat. American jungle 


Tm ass 


actics at the fighting men who carry them out are suc- 
— and alone bring success in driving the Jap from 
he places he tries to cling to. 

\s one fresh Infantry unit after another reaches any 


theater, each has to absorb the experience of outfits 
eady fighting—in advance of battle as far as possible, but 
in its first fight or two. More detailed knowledge of the 
‘rman and the Jap is steadily coming out of each theater, 
|| of it vital knowledge to the fighting man. But apparently 
he final lessons have to be learned first hand in the first 


ind when these have been learned—when an American 
utfit is completely prepared—then it is stronger and abler, 
ind better equipped than whatever opposition it meets. 

In other wars, our Infantry fighters have in the end more 
han measured up to their enemies just as they are doing in 
sut then as now, the measurement could not be 
> full comparison made, until we had veteran 
roops to set against those of the foe. 

It is a proof that American life, though the thought of 


his one 


aken, the 


widiering has often been neglected within it, still contains 


he influences that give our men a broader, more helpful 
basis for becoming men of war than any influences the 
Axis countries have brought to bear upon their own sol- 
iery 

The American retains within him somewhere the fight- 
ng spirit as well as the intelligence a soldier needs in to 
lay's warfare more than ever before. 


5 A v 5 A 
‘ores for Service Men 


The strong expression of wanting their votes to count 
which has come from soldiers overseas shows how much 
merican troops feel themselves a part of the country 
vherever they are. In peacetime years many a Regular has 
elt the same way about his inability to vote without the 
omplic tions of absentee registry and ballotting, but he has 
aid little about it because he knew the Army was too small 
n number of votes for anyone to bother much about it. 
Alarge part of the Regular Army, indeed, was completely 
‘= from the vote until more and more states began to 
it absentee voting. And even then there were numbers 
f yes men who could not vote under any circumstances 
cause they had no established residence in any state. But 
his did not stop the soldier from thinking at times that he 
pould like to vote, especially in the national elections. 
Entering any of the services, in war or peace, does not 
fect citize nship. Until special provision was made in the 
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present war for bringing non-citizens into uniform, only 
citizens of the United States Cor those on the way to become 
citizens) were eligible for enlistment ar commission. And 
what is there about honorable service in the armed services 
that should abrogate one of the chief rights of citizenship? 
An American sailor or soldier is as much an American citi 
zen in every respect as he was before he put on his uniform 
The only valid reason for not insuring for him the right to 
vote would be possible difficulties in delivering and return 
ing ballots, and a reasonably simple method promptly ar 
rived at of getting this done does away with this one 
limitation. 

With eleven million men and women in uniform, the 
greater part of voting age, the situation is far different. The 
two or three hundred thousand potential service votes of 
peacetime would have counted for little in any election ex- 
cept, perhaps, an extremely close one. But the loss of the 
right to vote by millions of citizens in any given election 
would almost seem to invalidate the election itself, for cer. 
tainly it would not be an expression of the whole country’s 
wishes. 

The important thing now is the determination of the 
right to vote in the coming national election. But it is also 
to be hoped that the method of voting will be applicable to 


the armed services of the future. 
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Infantry AA Fire 


In a recent column about flak, Ernie Pyle said: “It isn’t 
the heavy flak up above, or the medium flak on the way 
down that worries the pilots, as much as the small-arms fire 
from the ground after they have finished their dive. 

I know that when German planes come over our lines the 
whole valley for miles and miles becomes one vast fountain 
of flying lead with bullets going up by the thousands. 

The pilots say it is the accidental bullets they are most afraid 
of. They say that nine times out of ten it’s some goof 
standing out in a field shooting wildly into the air that gets 
a hit.” 

Just how many troops there are in that valley Erie 
speaks of we don’t know. We do know, however, that an 
infantry regiment can put many thousands of bullets per 
second into the air, for it is possible to fire two shots within 
the same second with the M1 rifle, and as many as eight or 
ten per second with the hundreds of automatic weapons in 
each regiment. There is, of course, a right way to direct all 
fire at close flying planes. These methods are not intended 
to enable every rifleman to hit a vital bull’s eye somewhere 
on every plane that comes over. But they do result in plac 
ing a great mass of fire upon and around the plane with 
the result that hundreds of bullets hit it in a very brief time, 
and some of these do heavy and even vital damage. 

So the pilot who told Ernie Pyle about the goof and his 
wild shooting is not exactly accurate. A wild shot is one that 
is way off the target. Any bullet that hits a plane going 
three hundred miles an hour was probably fired with a 
correct lead, in the way all such firing should be done 
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Fire Power Tonnage 


The tremendous loads of bombs carted over Germany 
nearly every night by the Royal Air Force and the VIII Air 
Force bombers constitute a mighty power of attack. We 
cannot know yet the actual proportionate effect of heavy 
bombing. Until we are able to weigh much more accurately 
the results of repeated bombing missions, it would be wise 
to keep our minds open, whether we belong to the Air 
Forces or the Ground Forces—whether we are civilian or 
soldier. 

It is not a help in doing this when incorrect data are given 
wide distribution. The following is from an article by 
MacKinlay Kantor in the Saturday Evening Post of Janu 
ary 22. In speaking of the Commanding General of the 
VIII Air Force Bomber C ommand (Heavy), Mr. Kantor 
writes, “He commands the greatest fire power ever di 
rected constantly against an enemy nation by a single 
American in the entire military history of our country. Lee 
at Chancellorsville, Meade at Gettysburg, Dewey at Ma- 
nila, Pershing at Chaumont—none of these boasted the 
potential armed explosive force which General Anderson 
‘azis’ crumbling walls.’ 

Taken literally, this passage is in serious error. The 
biggest bomb load dropped on Germany at one time up to 


the day this editorial went to press was somewhat less than 


aims and fires and aims again at the N 


3,000 tons. The average per day over even just the last few 
months has been only a fraction of this, probably less than 
half. 

At St. Mihiel in 1918 the American artillery fired ap 
proximately 1,000,000 rounds of artillery ammunition in 
four hours. This included shells weighing from fifteen 
pounds up to several hundred pounds. If we assume that 
the whole million rounds were 15-pound (75mm.) shells, 
the tonnage for four hours would have been 7,500 tons. 
It was probably closer to 15,000 tons. 

For the opening of the Meuse-Argonne battle in 1918, 
according to General Pershing’s ‘My Experiences in the 
World War, 40,000 tons were assembled and an average 
of 3,000 tons more per day was brought up to the sector 
during the forty-seven days of the battle. We do not know 
what the ammunition reserve was at the end of the battle 
but we do know that 4,214,000 rounds were fired alto- 
gether. The indication here is that the average daily ton- 
nage ran between 3,000 and 4,000 though precise figures 
are not available. 

But the statistical statement in Mr. Kantor’s article has 
further implications. Many readers are likely to gather 
from it that present bombing tonnages are generally greater 
than the artillery tonnages of World War I and comparable, 
if not greater, than those of World War II. 

There is no overall data yet available on the present 
war, but further figures on World War I are worth ex- 
amining. 

For the year 1918 the French Army fired 81,000,000 
rounds, or between 2,000 and 4,000 tons per day for nearly 
a full year. 
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In the latter part of September, 1918, the British Armie; 
in France were expending artillery ammunition at the tate 
of 21,000 tons daily. 

From the beginning of the British Army’s offensive jp 
August, 1918, to the Armistice, the British artillery fire 
more than 700,000 tons of ammunition, roughly 8,000 
tons per day. 

Those are all average figures for a number of days 

Here is some data on concentrations. On the first day 
of the Somme in 1916 the British artillery fired 13,000 tons 
of ammunition. In the opening attack on July 31 at Ypres, 
it fired 23,000 tons and on two successive days a total of 
42,000 tons. 

Over a period of two weeks in August and September, 
1918, the British artillery fired 11,000 tons per day, and 
its total for the three days’ battle on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th of September was 65,000 tons. 

None of these figures include the tremendous ame 
of small-arms ammunition expended daily. 

It can be seen that in World War I the three Allied 
armies taken together averaged daily without interference 
from weather several times the tonnage of fire power vet 
handled by the bombers over Germany in a single day. |: 
is also apparent that the Allied artillery of World War I was 
capable of delivering ten to twenty times as much in any 
one day. 

All this was World War 1. We can only guess at the 
enormous expenditures of World War II, but it is safe to 
say that at least on the Russian front the weight of explo 
sives fired from guns has been many times that delivered 
by the planes of either side. 

To keep our thinking straight we also need to remember 
what every artilleryman and infantryman knows—that artil 
lery fire is usually more accurate than bombing against mili 
tary areas containing a large number of relatively small 
targets. Trained and battle experienced artillery has 2 
deadly precision. 

We heard much about the terrific plastering received by 
the small island of Pantelleria. The tonnage of bombs 
reached into the thousands. But after the island was taken, 


. the greater part of its defensive guns were found to be still 


in condition to fire. Pantelleria, it is true, gave up fast, but 
much depends upon what kind of troops are holding 
bombarded place. The Italians had little stomach for any 
kind of concentrated firepower. 

It was a different story at Tarawa. The island was about 
two miles long and a half a mile wide. No spot on it was 
higher than a few yards above the surrounding waters 
The bombing units and the guns of warships laid thousands 
of tons in bombs and shells upon the island. Yet when the 
attack hour came and the bombing and artillery preparation 
had to be stopped for the safety of our own troops, the Japs 
crawled out of their protective holes and put up a resistance, 
the cost of which in American lives we well remember. 

This is not an argument of bomber versus big guns. Such 
an argument would be one of long-distance artillery versus 
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ort-distance artillery, and that argument would have little 
UTE eee “~ y » 
The long-distance artillery action of the bomber 


meaning. : q - 

important in modern warfare against certain targets. 
——— 
\oginst many military targets within the range of artillery, 
alk ing is wasteful and ineffective. But may the long- 


range bomber tonnage continue to increase rapidly so long 
<the American Doughboy gets all the air and ground sup 
vot he needs for all the tasks of battle he is asked to do 

This is just an argument for straight thinking and a plea 
bo such national magazines as the Saturday Evening Post 
, check their military facts before they let them go out to 


millions Of readers 


ivil Court Proceedings 


\n interpretation of a recent Supreme Court decision 
relating to the right of a person in the military service to a 
tay of court proceedings under the provisions of the Sol 
Jiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, appears in the 
January issue of United States Naval Institute Proceedings 
ind is of some importance to members of the Armed Forces. 
The interpretation was written by Lieutenant Robert E. 
Dowling, USNR, a member of the Chicago Bar Association. 

[he background of the decision was given by Lieuten 

t Dowling are antially as follows: 

\n army major on duty in Washington was the de 
oe in a case that came up for trial in North Carolina. 
His attorney appeared before the court and, moving for a 

ntinuance, submitted an affidavit by the defendant in 
vhich it was set forth that the defendant was assigned to a 
livision in the War Department in which the burden of 
york was very great and that “no leaves whatever have 
’ The 
lefendant’s attorney argued that the court should grant a 

ntinuance until such time as the defendant could prop 
ly conduct his defense. The trial court denied the motion 
nd directed that the trial of the case proceed. The jury 
ventually returned a verdict in the amount of $11,000 
bgainst the defendant. The judgment was affirmed by the 
igh court of North Carolina and the case was appealed 
0 the Supreme Court of the United States. 

lhe Supreme Court also affirmed the judgment holding, 
eutenant Dowling wrote, “that the Act cannot be con- 
trued to require a continuance on the mere showing that 
he defendant was in W ashington in the military service. 
n reading the defendant's affidavit for continuance, it will 

noted that it does not state that the defendant in fact 

ad applied to his commz inding officer for leave to attend the 
rial or that, if he did so apply, his request for leave had 
been denied. The failure of the defendant's affidavit to set 
orth these facts was regarded by the Court as significant.” 
In view of this decision Lieutenant Dowling suggests 
at “the safe procedure for any member of the armed serv- 


een granted, except in cases of serious eme rgency. 


\ 
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ices, who is a necessary party to a civil suit and whose inter- 
ests are likely to be prejudiced because of inability to at- 
tend the trial because of military duties and who, after 
having applied for leave to attend the trial, has had the 
request for leave denied by his commanding officer, prepare 
and file with the Court an affidavit stating 

(1) His name, rank and station. 

(2) His relationship to the suit. 

(3) The extent of his interests in the suit. 
him 
in the event the suit is not continued in accordance with 
the provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 

That he has disclosed the urgency of the case to his 

commanding ofhcer. : 


(4) The harm or prejudice which might result to 


(6) That he has requested of his commanding oflicer 
that he be granted leave in order to enable him to attend 
the trial of the case. 

(7) That the commanding officer has refused to grant 
his request to attend the trial 
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Honor Roll 


nth 

and twelve old units move up under new stars, marking the 

completion of another year of full 100% membership 
The newcomer is the 661st 


One new name is added to the Honor Roll this m 


lank Destroyer Battalion, 
the first Tank Destroyer unit to enroll all of its officers and 
units as JourNa subscribers. 


appears below. 


A history of the Battalion 


The 10th, 11th and 22d Infantry Regiments move up 
under a bank of eight stars in celebration of eight years as 
100% subscribers. The 14th Infantry moves up under 
seven stars while the place it leaves vacant in the six star 
group is filled by the 25th Infantry. The 23d Infantry, 2d 
Battalion, 156th Infantry and IRTC, Camp Roberts, Cali 
fornia, claim their second stars this month while the 37th 
Infantry, 3d Battalion, 167th Infantry, 370th Infantry and 
Headquarters, IRTC, Camp W heeler, Georgia, move up 
under one star and embark upon their second year as 
Honor Roll units 


7 : A 
661st Tank Destroyer Battalion 


This month we welcome to the Honor Roll the 66lst 
Tank Destroyer Battalion which has secured a 100% en 
rollment of its officers and units as Journat subscribers. 
This is the first Tank Destroyer unit to join the Honor Roll 
and credit for the achievement is due the commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Colonel Donald PB. Miller. the 
adjutant, Captain Leland F. Wilcox. 

The 661st was activated early in 1943 with an enlisted 
cadre from a Tank Destroyer battalion with Field Artillery 


and 


antecedents. Its basic training was completed in Texas 
in the late summer. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


1 2.8.0.0.9.0.8.) 


34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 


Kkkkkkk 


161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
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29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


kkk 
181st Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
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27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
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2d Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


* 81st Infantry Division 
* 94th Infantry Division 


98th Infantry Division 


5th Infantry Division 








163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 


kr 


General Service School, 
Philippine Army 


xk 


149th Infantry 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 

60th Infantry Training Bn. 

367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 

6th Armored Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 

80th Infantry Training Bn. 

58th Infantry Training Bn. 

134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 

39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 

366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
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28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311 Infantry 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Tex. State Guard 
397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 


3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
7 eo 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security Bn. 

Headquarters, Roswell In- 
térnment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engineer Aviation 
Bn. 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn. 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

3d Bn., 331st Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn. 

2d Bn., 153d Infantry 

661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
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The Doughboy 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JouRNAL 





The Doughboy is doing the hardest job in this war, with the 
least of glamor and publicity. His contribution is too often 
taken for granted. The Journat is about the only real cham 
pion he has. . . 

The Doughboy—God bless him! He must, of all things, 
have varied and exact knowledge—how to take care of him- 
self, how to handle his weapons, how to serve as an integrated 
member of the team, and how to use firepower to facilitate 
forward movement. Combine this knowledge with the “can do” 
pirit, and guts! guts! guts! The resulting product is a fighting 
man who physically takes the ground and holds it. The Dough 
boy—God bless him! 

















Sincerely, 
Mayor GENERAL, COMMANDING. 
Corps, APO ——— 


ies, Pisioll 
"Usually About 75th” 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


| have read your overseas edition of The INFanrry JouRNAL 
now for several months and I am getting tired of waiting in line 
for a chance to read it (I am usually about 75th) so I am en 
losing a money order for one year’s subscription. 

Its plenty hot here in Italy and I’m not talking about the 
weather. But I still find time to read your magazine. 

Yours sincerely, 
Private Epwin Paut, Jr. 
th Infantry 


4 4 4 
‘A Little Too Familiar” 
0 the Editors of The INFanrry JourRNAL 


[ would like to express my thanks and appreciation for the 
many fhne and instructive articles published in The Journat. 
lany issues, however, never reached me while overseas, but 
his was no fault of the Journat’s. After April 8th, when an 
ttillery shell got a little too familiar with me, I was not in one 
place long enough for mail to overtake me. But, thanks to the 
superb efforts of our Medical service (and I mean that whole- 
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heartedly) 1, and many others like me, will soon be able to re 
turn to duty. 

Leaving his organization and the men whom he has learned 
to love as brothers, whether he be private or oflicer, is one of 
the bitterest pills for a man to take. 


> * . 


1 remember well my first meeting with General Bradley. He 
visited our battalion, and during his visit we were forced to 
take cover due to a visit by Jerry’s airmen. 

At this time | would like to add a few comments. On the 
subject of crew-served weapons, | would like to see more time 
and effort expended on a few of the things the soldier, com 
missioned, noncommissioned, or private hate most to do on the 
drill ground: 

(1) Reduction of stoppages. 

(2) Functioning of the weapon. 

(3) Preparation of proper gun positions where maximum 
effective fire can be delivered. (This takes only a short while 
with a little efficient ground reconnaissance on the part of 
leaders. ) 

(4) Selection of observation posts for each squad or section, 
if possible. 

(5) And, lastly but far from least, the most monotonous ty pe 
of training of all others—plain, ordinary, simple gun drill 

Captain Wyetr H. Cotcrasurs 
- Infantry. 
Billings General Hospital. 


+ 7 7 


The Doughboy Is Too Modest 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 


I believe some Infantrymen will be interested in a woman's 
reaction to this particular branch of the Army. Infantrymen as 
a whole have been too modest about their accomplishments 
Instead of taking a back seat they should tell the women about 
the importance of their work. Sometimes the reason they have 
not done so may be a lack of interest in the work. 

I am an Infantry wife and extremely proud of it. As always 
I have shared my husband's interests. Today it’s the Army. | 
know what makes the Infantrymen the “unsung heroes of the 
highways.” I’ve known the feeling of a twenty-five mile hike 
in the blistering sun, lying on cold hard ground during a night 
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problem, and seen the calluses on the palms of their hands from 
digging foxholes. I’ve itched with sympathy at the sight of 
chigger bites. I’ve been thrilled by the expert scores made by 
the platoon on the range. It meant a lot more than the medals 
on their chests. It meant success in combat. 

Can anyone ever be ashamed of men who can take such in- 
tense training and who are able to do the splendid job they are 
doing on all the fighting fronts? 

Gentlemen of the Infantry, I salute. you. 

Sincerely, 
Mas. Fetice Lecuner. 
Columbia, S. C. 


4 
“Psychology for the Fighting Man” 
To the Editors of The INtantry JournNnaL 


The books I ordered came through to me; unlike most pub- 
lications they more than met the claims made for them on the 
“blurbs!” 

Psychology for the Fighting Man is one of the finest -psy- 
chological volumes that I ever read; and As You Were, like 
many of Woollcott’s anthologies, is full of choice bits of litera- 
ture. 

As a printer in civilian life may I say that your INFANTRY 
Journat is an example of a “trade publication” at its best? 

Yours sincerely, 
Corporat. 
-—th Infantry, APO ——— 
7 % , 


Which Slope? 
To the Editors of The InFaNtry JouRNAL 


Some of your more recent material may bear close checking 
with old principles. For instance, Captain Larson in “Nazi De- 
fense of a Pass” in the December issue writes somewhat 
slightingly of forward slope defense and says “Jerry has come 
through with a smart idea in his reverse slope system of de- 
fense. All our teaching has been that of forward slope defense.” 

1 would have said that our Army has taught that a good de- 
fense system is based on control of high ground protected by 
bands of fire, which implies a good field of fire for small arms; 
that a forward slope ordinarily is more advantageous, but that 
a rear slope will serve, and that an elevation may be held by 
fire alone, from neighboring elevations or other suitable points. 
It is an old controversy. 

I remember how positive our Army became about the use of 
the forward slope, after the Germans overran the British Army 
in March, 1918. It was said the British had become addicted to 
rear slope positions, but had neglected preparing er obtaining 
proper fields of fire, and when the advance positions were over- 
run, the rearward positions on reverse slopes become well-nigh 
helpless. . . . 

In The Infantry Journal Reader you have a short quotation 
from an old article by Captain (now General) Patch on the 
necessity for a work on what I am referring to as the art of 
machine gunnery. (I fancy he would now use the term heavy 
weapons.) Have you reprinted that because in the intervening 
years no one in the Army has met the need he wrote of in 
1920? I hope that is not so. 

For another illustration 1 quote your editorial in the De- 
cember issue: “A few years ago Benning taught as a general 
practice that small unit attacks should drive up the low ground, 
up the stream beds, the ravines. Now, on both sides of the 
world it has been found many times that this is not right, that 
in a great many battle situations the main drive has to go along 
the high ground or it will not be effective.” 













1 doubt if the “laws” of the tactics of small units hav 
changed at all. In the quotation there is a confusien of detail 
and principle. The use of low ground, stream beds, and ray; . 
is largely a matter of cover which is a detail of battle The 
main problem is how to knock the enemy out of his defengjy 
position, which is often high ground. Isn't the eoverine 
principle to hit him where he is weakest in position or site: 
ment or men, break him, and push ahead to his rear? If vp 
can find a covered approach, well and good, but use the a 
proach that will best attain the end. But you can expect to Pa 
that a good German infantry officer has covered the low ground 
stream beds, and ravines, with some sort of fire, probably aut. 
matic. 0 

The infantryman’s answer to German infantry defensive hre ati 
is today probably what it was twenty-five years ago—the full o the | 
use of all Infantry weapons including the rifle and hang | hav 
grenades. I suspect we can still learn something about devel 
oping the mortar for use offensively against automatic Weapons. fil rticle. 

Please forgive this long essay. What I started out to say was aa 
that the boys are not meeting anything particularly new in the \ly } 
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German defense. The principles, the tricks, the art are much Mwas dis 
the same as their fathers met in France. What is improved is filof him 
the weapons, and transportation is better. coned. 
Sincerely yours, aad 
Tuomas L. Anperson | hav 
Washington, Pa. ‘t he in 
There is no better mark of citizenship than a close interest 
in the ways our troops have to do their fighting. Every i 
American should know enough about war to argue about Camp | 
such things. Without such knowledge no person can reach 3 
valid opinion on what an Army should be or whether its 
leaders are capable. Three 
7 A A To the 
“Italian Weapons Article” wal 
. : capacl 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL ene 
cembe 


Have been shifting around from one place to another so The IR 
Journat has not caught up with me. The November copy #B'™ 
was read by a multitude—it finally disappeared. Sect 

Was able to a the December issue. pos 

Your editorials are a constant reminder of underlying neeas Th 
and thoughts. Would like to see something on the “art ana HB “‘! 
psychology of leadership.” It needs stressing. Factual and #B™ 
straight goods. Another is utilization of ability. very¢ 

The men that I have been with have not known much JB's, 
about The Journat. Like it after they read it and over here it HB"°™" 


is worn out because of the lack of reading material. Many ex JP!) 
press a deep appreciation of the added knowledge of military HB" 
matters they know nothing of. We try to ask added questions of the 
of experienced men. can 
Your “Italian Weapons” was my prize preference. come 
Sincerely, . Re 

Private Anninc H. Soir mes 

—th Repl. Depot, APO ——— r k 
omce 

a 1 kind 

“Take Plenty of Reading” = 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL shall 


The purpose of this note is to quote part of a lengthy excerpt dede 
reproduced and circulated for the benefit of those expecting T 
be alerted for overseas duty. It is from a letter of advice sent MiB secre 
by a Civil Affairs Officer from Sicily to a neophyte in the #™s 
United States: ever 


“Take plenty of reading materials, and no one should depend Mir 
wor 
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staging area PX to provide such things—they run to 


yn any 
vin eaee story magazines, comic books, and assortment of hor- 
. Thefmible left-over 25¢ books.” | , 
ensivem Clearly most such PXs aren't doing a job on reading materials. 
erin Mifrom what you and I know, the significant words are “left- 
arma Miibver.” TTOOps all like 25¢ books except for the “left-over” ones, 
If you nd, as you know, the big job is to get them to check the book 
he ap socks at the PXs. 7 
0 find Sincerely, 
round Major. 
r aute y ’ v 
‘he Old Noncom 
ve fire oan 
e ful] IIo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
hand MM | have just finished reading the article “NCO” by Colonel 
devel. HBP ssell P. Reeder. It was an immense relief to read such an 
apons. ME rticle. | had begun to think the old NCOs of this Army were 
V Was rgotten 
in the My husband is one who did not go to OCS. At the time | 
much fiBwas disgusted with him for not doing so. Now I am prouder 
ved is Hof him than I could ever have been if he had been commis 
sioned. He has served his country for ten years and is a “darn 
ood topkick.” 
ON | have read The INFantry Journat for three years. Wouldn't 
it be interesting to know if other wives do? 
— Sincerely, 
Even Mrs. R. P. 
abour falc2mp Crowder, Mo. 
ach a - J P 
er its 
Three Stripes for Company Clerks 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNAL 
At present my SSN is 405 (Company Clerk) and in that 
capacity | have been doing personnel work a little less than a 
year. Recently I came upon WD Circular 323 dated 13 De. 
) The cember 1943 and saw that the company clerk is again ignored 
copy fiom any chance of advancement in grade. After reading 
Section VIII over and over again I noted that very few key 
positions have been overlooked. 
neeas [he training of the company clerk is quite exacting, not from 
+ and fe standpoint of physical exertion such as the field soldiers 
and must endure, but there is a great deal to be learned in such a 
very short time. To cite but a few requirements, there are the 
much ARs, WD circulars, morning reports and payrolls, not men 
ere it Juoning anything about a hundred other things that the com- 
y ex fepany clerk must have knowledge of before he can have his 
litary ting as corporal. Also, many changes come to the attention 
tions fo! the company clerk and they must be remembered so that he 
in relay the information to his first sergeant and company 
ommander. 
Responsibility is the one word that can aptly be applied to 
rH the company clerk. Every company clerk has responsibility 
‘or he has each and every man in the company Cincluding 
fhcers) in some way dependent upon him. Questions of every 
sind confront him and he has to know the right answers. 
— a lunch hour is spent by him with the men, changing 
Jotments, explaining different changes to them so that they 
‘hall understand what is being done with the money being 
cerpt [iB deducted from their pay. 
ng t The company clerk might truly be referred to as the personal 
sent J <cretary of every man in his company. Some nights, in fact 
| the most nights, you can find him busily typing away while most 
everyone else is at the Service Club or the Post Exchange. 
pend J Mind you, this is not a letter of complaint, because I like my 
NAL work and enjoy every minute of it. But when you see all the 
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others (mostly all, anyway) getting another stripe, then you 
start to think: Is all my work overlooked by the Government? 
Are all my long and tedious hours of work just wasted? Do 
the men appreciate all that I do for them? A million and one 
thoughts run through your mind. As I said before, this is not 
a letter of complaint, but just a letter to let you know what is 
on the minds of every company clerk at this time. 

Between being a held soldier, assistant to the first sergeant, 
and my other regular duties, it is a job that ieaves little leisure 
time for an occasional movie or other form of relaxation. From 
a standpoint of replacement it is generally admitted that it is 
much more difficult to replace the company clerk than any of 
the line men in the Infantry. Not many of the soldiers want 
the job because there are much better ratings in the field. I 
realize the fact that the only thing between the Infantry line 
man and the enemy is the Doughboy’s rifle. But in combat who 
is the man who has to record all that is happening to each and 
every man in order to keep his service record up to date? Who 
is the man who has to compile the payroll so that the men are 
properly paid on pay day? It is the company clerk—and he 
must discharge these responsibilities in the face of great personal 
danger, too. 

Each company clerk is a potential first sergeant because he 
has certain administrative ability that other men in the com 
pany have no chance to acquire. But despite the fact that the 
company clerk represents a type of soldier who combines ad- 
ministrative ability with field soldiering, he is overlooked inso- 
far as advancement is concerned. It is truly a situation that 
currently has every company clerk perplexed and a bit disap 


pointed. 





Corporat 


—st Infantry, Camp McCain, Miss. 


Opinion is unanimous on The Journat staff in support 
of the suggestion that company clerks deserve three stripes. 
One of the editors managed to turn down the job twenty 
five years ago for reasons similar to those the Corporal gives. 
But when you are on that job Cor any other) the main idea, 
as the writer implies, is not to let your griping interfere with 
doing the best you can. 

Incidentally, we also received from the same outht (and 
written on the same typewriter) a similar letter from a 
technical sergeant who gave the picture from the viewpoint 
of the personnel section of the regiment. Here is a part of 
his letter: 

“Company clerks are not born; they are made through the 
tedious process of study. It takes at least six months to learn 
enough to really know what you are doing in the personnel 
section—yet after you have learned it and can handle the 
job, you have then reached the only rating you will ever get, 
corporal. That is why company clerks leave personnel as 
soon as another vacancy occurs in the company. Personnel is 
supposed to be a smooth-functioning organization, but be 
cause of the steady turnover there are few at any given time 
who can do their work without supervision. 

“Twenty years from now, when the War Department is 
trying to straighten out the records of the present war it will 
be realized that it might have been better to give out better 
ratings to company clerks as an inducement to them to re 
main in personnel. Anyway, it will be someone else's job 
to try to understand what was meant when a clerk who 
didn’t much care made a careless entry.” 

It is possible that there is some virtue to the rotation idea 
which the present situation seems to result in. However, 
the rotation period should not be less than eight or nine 
months or a year if it takes six months for a clerk to learn 
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his business. At all events there is no question about its 
being an important and vital job in any outfit. 


4 7 7 
Material From the Front 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


We have just arrived at our new area and our troops are 
pretty well scattered which makes it a bit difficult to collect the 
eyewitness stories which I assume you would like to have for 
The Journat. I am sending along some rough material which 
you can re-edit in any form you wish. 

I have enjoyed each issue of The Journat that has reached 
me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mayor GENERAL. 
th Division. 


Books and Magazine 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journay 


I have been receiving The INranrry Journat for several 
months now and also some of your books which I can honestly 
say have been of great benefit to me. It is not only the training 
which I have gained through your magazine and books, but the 
military news that it contains. 

I would also like to add that they were of great help in my 
recent transfer to a higher headquarters. They have meant a 
great deal in my studies, which I intend to continue. 

Sincerely, 
CorporAL. 


Hq. Forward Area -— Cmd, APO —— 
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Letters Not So Good 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


You will please note that my new address is an overseas 
address and therefore I would like to get the overseas edition 
of The Journat instead of the regular edition. I have seen 
this overseas edition and like the compact form it has. 

I wish to take this opportunity to tell you that though I 
have traveled considerably during the years that I have been 
a subscriber to The Journnat I have never missed an issue of 
the magazine, That is much better than I can say for the other 
magazines that I tried subscribing for. I have also had good 
service from you when ordering books. 

I have several Infantry Journal-Penguin Fighting Forces 
books. These books are at last priced low enough that a man 
can afford to carry them along tucked here and there in packs 
and clothing bags. These books I feel are a great help not only 
to the new soldier but to men with years of experience behind 
them, for it takes too long to learn by experience alone. I do 
hope that you will publish more different books in this series. 

By the way, I don’t think much of these letters from readers 
that you are publishing all the time. Why not use the space 
for something else? 

SERGEANT. 


The letters are published to show Journat readers as a 
whole what some readers think about different sides of war. 
We're getting some good ones from the war theaters but we 
can use some more. The minimum payment for a letter 
from overseas with helpful ideas in it for other readers is 
ten dollars. The Journat clears all letters used for publica- 
tion at this end. 


Overseas Journal 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


In response to your request for comments re size of | 
readability of overseas pocket edition, | believe your S« 
issue is a vast improvement. 

May I suggest that these points be considered when deciding 
upon the proper size type? 

(1) Men overseas crave reading material and wil! read at 
every possible opportunity. 

(2) Opportunities are not many during full daylight hour. 

(3) Blackout conditions exist at night, restricting rea 
generally to a “candle under a blanket.” 

(4) The few twilight hours are the hours generally available 
Cand used) for reading. 


ype and 
ptember 


ling 


Yours very truly, 


CoLone) 


-th Glider Inf., APO ——— 


We're deeply obliged for this letter from the commander 
of a busy fighting outfit. 

The Journat is doing its utmost to get reading matter to 
troops. However, we have to convince every separate Post 
Exchange ofhicer that he ought to put in books. We would 
further improve the size of type in the overseas Journat 
except for the fact that it has to be made from the big maga 
zine reduced. Hence the only way of getting the type larger 
is to make the overseas magazine bigger. WPB won't let u 
make the type in the big magazine any bigger, because of the 
necessity for saving paper. So it is something of a compro 
mise all around. 

We did think hard about field conditions when we made 


the change, and since September no one has complained 


vy v v 


“Clausewitz Today” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


In your most interesting November issue is an article 
“Clausewitz Today” by Dr. Herbert Rosinski in which he refers 
to “the rising chorus of voices” opposed to Clausewitz’s works 
which “they” dub a collection of “obscurities, platitudes and 
ponderosities.” Though “they” are not named I happen to have 
employed those very adjectives in a recent article in The Army 
Quarterly entitled “Clausewitz Debunked.” Perhaps therefore 
I am included in the “chorus” and may be allowed to raise my 
voice, not as a piercing tenor, but rather as a mild rumbling 


bass! : 


I revere Dr. Rosinski’s learning and intellect. But | am 
afraid I cannot follow his defense of On War. I feel inclined 
to apply the words of Jomini (a Swiss, by the way; not 2 
Frenchman) referring to On War: “He has roused more doubts 
than he has discovered truths.” Reversing the example of Mark 
Antony, who came to bury and ended in praising, Dr. Rosinski 
comes to praise and ends in immolating! For consider what 4 
series of damaging strictures on the work he makes. “Time and 
again we see him occupied with elaborating a seemingly abstruse 
or far-fetched distinction of no apparent value.” Apparently 
all the young reader requires in order to comprehend such 
passages is a series of memoranda which are “scattered through 
half a dozen publications.” But how is the unfortunate youth 
to know: (1) which passages require these annotations; an¢ 
(2) where he is to find them? 

Again, “Clausewitz does not explain his broad theory con 
cisely at any point in his book.” ; 

Still again, Dr. Rosinski explains away Clausewitz's extraot 
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dinary pronouncements on the defensive the assertion that 
he would have given a wholly different solution if he had been 
given time to do so. Evidently a quarter of a century of think. 
ing and writing was not sufhicient. But how, I ask, is the un- 
fortunate young officer to know which reflect Clause- 
witz’s real opinions, and which not? If one has to ask oneself 
this question: Is this what Clausewitz really meant? at each 
sgssage, (he average reader will not get far. 

" Here is a fourth admission: “His theory has come down to 
ys not as a completed and clarified whole, but as a torso.” 
Three volumes and only a torso completed! 

And a fifth: “Clausewitz is singularly unable to make him- 
gif clear to his readers.” Judging from the discussion that has 

ed on the subject from the publication of On War up to 
including Doctor Rosinski’s article, one is disposed to 
yree with the Doctor here! 

\ few more points. Doctor Rosinski discusses the contradic- 
ion between Book VII, Chapter 17 (I’m sure he means Chap- 
rer 16) and the rest of the book. Of this he writes: “The ex- 
planation is really very simple.” Well, I have read the Doctor's 
explanation three times and find it almost as obscure as many 
explanations of the great Master himself. I prefer the simpler, 
if somewhat disarming explanation, propounded by General 
yon Caemmerer, the great expounder of Clausewitz: “I have 
no doubt that in the intended revision of Book VII the attack 
of a theater of war without a view to a great decision would 
have been dropped.” 

. * * 
One more question and I have done. Dr. Rosinski states 
that “nine-tenths of his discoveries have never been 
appreciated.” Will he give us a few examples of these unap- 
preciated discoveries? For it is my case that he made no dis- 
coveries on the conduct of war that are of the least use to anv 
soldier from the commander of a corporal’s guard upwards. 
Your truly, 


LrzeuTENANT CoLoneEt ALFRED H. Burne. 


Editor, The Gunner, 
London, England. 


Clausewitz has at least one merit. He has made people 
argue about warfare for a century. He also put certain mili- 
tary thoughts into words that have been found useful ever 
since he wrote them, and in nearly every army in the world. 
However, we won't get into this discussion too deeply at the 
moment. 
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“National Guard” Divisions 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL 


As one would expect, Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy lives up to 
expectations in his “Bibolo Hill-And Beyond” (January, 1944 
lNFanrRY JouRNAL) but reverts, unexpectedly, to pre-war days 
in employing the terms: “National Guard Division,” “Ohio's 
——," “its one National Guard regiment,” and “a Regular 
Amy regiment.” There just aren’t any such things any more 
and the members of such outfits who are not accurately de- 
scribed by those words don’t like them any better than do their 
brothers in-arms who may meet the description. It’s one Army, 
Isnt itr 

Ex-Recutar-Reservist-NaTIONAL 
Guarpsman; Now, U. S. Sotprer. 
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Yes, it's one Army. But from the standpoint of unit and 
regional pride, there is plenty of reason for it in the histories 
of the National Guard units. Some of them trace back to 
Colonial and French-and-Indian War days. Some of them 
have many a battle streamer fluttering from their colors. 

One further reason for retaining the term “National 
Guard Division” is that under the present National Defense 
Act, all such divisions were ordered to full time military serv- 
ice as units, and under the law are to return to their states as 
units after the war. Naturally, the’ returned units would 
be composed of those members of the units who are still in 
the service at time of demobilization unless there should be 
some change in the law before then. 

The Journat thinks it is right to be proud of “One Army” 
and of your own component at the same time. The writer 
of the letter, as his signature indicates, has four real reasons 
for pride, which is unusual—experience in all three main 
components of the Army of the United States, and that 
same, great single Army now in time of war. 


Erg 1 
The Whistle, M1 
To the Editors of The Inrantrry JouRNAL 


I am glad to see that you are preparing another satire for a 
forthcoming issue. May I suggest, however, that before print- 
ing your next, you ask your staff to undergo some training in 
terms of the proposed “Manual.” I suspect that this step was 
not taken in the case of “The Whistle, M1,” for it is there stated 
that “The noise is produced by taking a deep breath through 
the nostrils and exhaling it through the mouth. Now 
anyone who has used the Whistle M1 or any reasonable fac 
simile thereof, will realize that said deep breath is taken not 
through the nostrils, but through the mouth, otherwise it will 
be not so deep, or it will take much too long to accomplish. 

So let’s hope that your next “Manual” may have a workout 
on the staff, and thus be rid of most of its bugs before it sees 
the light of publication. 

Sincerely yours, 
Austin B. Woop 


Brooklyn College. 


The Snider Rifle 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


With reference to the Snider rifle, I'm wondering if you 
and Sergeant Brunig are not a bit too generous in crediting 
Jacob Snider with the invention of the breechloading rifle. A 
really lively controversy could be started as to who actually did 
or whether any one man could be so credited. 

If memory serves correctly, Jacob Snider invented a breech 
action which was used in converting the .577 Enfield Muzzle 
loading rifle to breechloader. This conversion took place during 
the late 1860's and was contemporary with the conversion of 
the Springfield muzzle loader in this country. 

A breechloading rifle invented by Major Ferguson of the 
British Army was used in the Battle of King’s Mountain during 
the Revolutionary War. For early nineteenth century examples 
see Hall, Dreyse, et al. 

Very truly yours, 
LreuTEeNant Davin F. Wiiser 
Camp Fannin, Tex 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double- spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Reclassification 


An officer on duty with a Reclassification Board in one 
theater told me rather proudly of the record ol his board. 
It had sat twenty-seven Cases in one yeal think of 
that! (1 assume there is only one board for that is the im 
pression toe gave me. ) In that one year, at least six or seven 
divisions were in the area each for an average of fou 
months—in addition there are many thousands of special 
troops. From what I’ve seen in my own outfit—and I know 
our officers are of as high caliber as those in other outfits 
any one division alone could well have twenty-seven re 
classifications in a year. 

Why only twenty-seven cases in a year? Actually because 
of lack of cour: ige on the part of organization commanders 
plus a most unsympathe tic attitude on the part of the higher 
ups. 

The Army alw ays needed a system of reclassification but 
once it got it, it hedged it in and tied it down with restric 
tions. It is rather amusing to read in one circular that re 
classification proceedings are not being resorted to with 
enough frequency and in the next circular find a new set 
of restrictions and safeguards to make it more difficult to 
deal out justice to the few against whom proceedings are 
initiated. 

Perhaps the initiating officer hasn't dotted an “i” or 
crossed a ' The entire proceedings are kicked around 
until they become a joke. 

When you reclassify an officer, the reclassification board 
is so meticulous in its sc rutiny of evidence that it conducts 
what is practically a trial of anyone that had anything to do 
with forwarding the proceedings. I realize the answer to 
this is—“an injustice may be done.” Perhaps so—no system 
is fool-proof, but you can bet a plugged nickel that darn 
few commanders are going to initiate reclassification pro- 
ceedings on a good officer. 

I recently had occasion to reclassify a company com- 
mander in my battalion for a physical defect—a nervous 
breakdown. Medical boards at two different hospitals stated 
that the officer showed a neurotic condition and recom 
mended that he be assigned to some duty “with less re- 
sponsibility.” He was a fine officer—an excellent instructor 
—and I felt that at some replacement training center he 
would be of great value to the Army and yet not be plagued 
by the thousand and one things that harass a company 
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commander. [he findings of the board were concurred 
by the reviewing nhority. but the recommendat 
disapproved and the officer was ordered back to a 
ment for reassignment “in some position of less respon 
bility.” This regiment expects to go into combat be! 
long and | ask you, can you think of any assig 
any infantry regiment that a captain can fill in 
“with less responsibility” than he has in any 
same regiment in training? 

An ofhcer can be promoted on six months’ servic: 
lower grade and three months’ service in a higher job. | 
should not his promotion be canceled through th 
chain of command and under the same conditions as he \ 
promoted, i.e., recommendation of his regimental coi 
mander before the expiration of a six months’ peri 
service in his new rank? They put erasers on pen 
remedy mistakes, why not make the eradication of 
motion mistakes just as simple. 


Finn MacCoor 


The Queen of Battles 


After several years in the Army I am convinced 
poorest men, mentally and physically, are assigned 
infantry, probably because of the mistaken idea that 
toot soldier needs to do is walk and shoot a rifle. Noth ng 
further from the truth. I hereby offer a prize of one pait 
new GI shoes complete with laces to anyone wh 
prove to me that any job in the Army Cor out of it) is: 
difficult than that of leading an infantry rifle sq 
combat. 

Every other branch has been so glamorized that Go 
knows a selectee’s last choice is the infantry; result 
poor soldiers come to the Queen of Battles. 

Anyone who has ever tr: rained troops should know that an 
infantry soldier has to be able to do more things tha 
soldier in any other branch. In addition, infantrym 
be in the best physical condition. An advance goes 
fast as the infantry and no faster and just as fai 
farther. 

The infantry is plagued with men whose physical 
dition puts them in the limited service bracket. To mak 
matters worse, their ailment is 
trouble. They are good soldiers but they just can't keep 
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on a march. Eventually, after months of effort, usually just 
cheir unit entrains for the port of embarkation, they are 
ransferred toa replacement depot. Think how many head- 
ches and lost training days would be saved if initially all 
, that had any limited service indications, were put in a 
ans ther than the one which depends for its success on 
e physic al stamina of its men. Other units can use the 
ntal ability of a soldier who is second string physically 
but ai infantryman w ho is incapable of hiking twenty-five 
‘les in eight hours will always be a misfit as a doughboy. 
Someone should insist that this fact be considered when 
n comes into the service, 


a> 


not one vear and twenty in 
ts later 


Roucu AND Reapy. 


Aleutian Chautauqua 


lecture circuits usually suggest canvas-topped chau 
; Ethical Culture Societies, or Ladies’ Literary Clubs 
a ae Aleutian base has a very different sort. Flourish- 
in infantry regiment scattered across the tundras this 
offers to all units a choice of subjects and speakers 
liverse as the sprawling post’s Army Navy personnel 
The idea began with the outhit's CO. Recognizing the 
ppeal of the interesting and distant, he recruited well-in 
med officers and men wherever they could be found, 
never they would agree to stand ready to talk on their 
ialties every fortnight or so. A naval lieutenant, for 
nstance, scored a hit with ‘ ‘I was there” descriptions of the 
West African ports in which he recently served; an engineer 
ptain did a creditable job of explaining, with maps of his 
me sign, the Nazi blitz in Poland. 
d the list of subjects has not ended with the war or 
with military questions in general. Another Navy 
tenant is scheduled to explain, with examples, the in- 
ies of tying trout flies. An Air Force lieutenant packed 
n in with a description of behind the scenes work on na- 
nal radio broadcasts. 

[hese contrasts to lorgnette-trade lectures are no less 
varied in hours, places, and audiences. Messhalls or recre- 

on 4 ices are the usual locations and before the evening 

) pictures or immediately after chow are the most 

rend times. Each company usually schedules a talk a 

week and those like the well-pre sented hour on radio broad- 
ists draw a good three-fourths of the men off duty. 

Though under w ay before the new orientation program 

gan at this post, the regiment’s lecture series has proven 
pant reinforcement to the post-wide information 
mpaign. Officers and men with combat experience in 
ifleen theaters are rated tops among potential speakers 

' both the S-3 and Special Service officer are constantly 
— for veterans who have traveled or fought widely 

nd have some capacity for telling others what they learned 
in aie process. 

The trouble and expense involved in this highly success 
‘ul experiment have been negligible. W idespread and 
energetic recruiting of speakers and rigid insistence on 
tamiliarity with their subjects solve most of the problems. 
Any company messhall, a blackboard, and transportation 
for the lecturer complete ie usual list of requirements. A 
profitable addition has been the habit of having the speaker 
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mess with those in the unit of his own rank or grade before 
the talk, giving him a chance to sound out the viewpoints 
of the group while providing his hosts with opportunities 
for advance questioning. 

Question periods, incidentally, invariably conclude all 
talks. Enthusiastic general participation is proof enough of 
how the men enjoy this Aleutian lecture circuit. 


Navy LreuTeNant 


24 Sheets 


To guarantee that training in battle lessons really reaches 

the eyes, mind and heart of the soldier 1 propose that every 
Army camp and post in this country be studded with bill 
boards placed at key points. 
a month, or even every week, a 
new poste! on some pertinent, dow n to earth blood and 
“battle fact” would hit the eye of every soldier from 
thoes billboards. The messages should be highly dramatized, 
gripping, and imaginative to reach the soldier. If they have 
the right appes al, they’ I] do the job. 


Every two weeks, o1 once 


guts 


Of course, it might be said that training films, pe riodicals, 


and manuals do this. | Sut as valuab le as all these agents 
are | think 24-sheets in the American manner have a place 
and would help do the job 


\rp! 


LieUTENANT 


GI Dogface 

Doughboy, Dogface, and now, GI! That's a helluva 
thing to call a soldier. In the October INrFanrry JouRNAL, 
“Infantry Colonel” objects to the term ” and 
plumps for “soldier.” “enlisted 
man” is beautiful. 


“enlisted man, 
Yet compared to dogface, 
It is at least an official designation and, 
carries with it dignity and respect. Dogtace is 
neither dignified nor re aie. 
good-natured enough to mitigate its uncomplimentary sug 
gestions. 

Dogface, | suppose, was sign? intended as a 
nym for wolf, and description of 
with normal 
is peculiar etymology. 


changed through constant usage. 


as such, 
Nor is it humorous and 


syno 
1 healthy young man 
amorous tendencies San wolf to dogtace 
The original intent of the word has 
It is now applied indis 
criminately as a synonym for a soldier 

I imagine that as a healthy, normal young man, I have 
sound amorous instincts. I have no illusions about the non 
heroic character of my face. It would hardly excite a movie 
But I don’t like to be called a dogface. It’s bad 


enough in conversation, but in print—it shouldn't happen 


scout. 


to a dogtace. 

Every camp newspaper I have ever seen uses dogface in 
Yank does too. Constant 
repetitioa of it implies approval of public relations officers. 

| happen to be public relations NCO for my head 
quarter;. I edit copy submitted by correspondents of at 
tached units. Recently, one of the correspondents brought 
me a letter which he wanted me to forw: ird to the editor 
of the camp paper. The letter, written by several men in 
the correspondent's unit, echoed my fee lings perfectly. Its 
writers asked the editor to stop using dogface 
I am not the only one who objects to the name 


its news stories and headlines. 


Appare ntly, 
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In news stories and headlines, I’d prefer to be called a 
soldier, or simply a man. And, Infantry Colonel, I don’t 
mind being called an enlisted man. It’s much better than 
dogface. 


Nor A Docrace. 


GI—G-2 

There is a bewildering, seemingly infinite, mass of mili- 
tary information pouring in on us. This includes Intelli- 
gence Bulletins, booklets like Fighting on Guadalcanal, 
motion and still pictures, lectures by returned observers, 
and The Inrantry Journat’s “Battlefacts for your Outfit.” 
The idea seems to be to get across to every soldier stuff 
from the fighting fronts that will make him a better soldier. 
All well and good. 

But the question arises: How well does the soldier as- 
similate this mass of information. Are the manner and 
time of presentation adequate? Does all the valuable infor- 
mation get the wide reading and study it deserves? I don’t 
think it does. 

A booklet such as Fighting on Guadalcanal does get 
read and does excite comment. It ties up the man at the 
front with the man in training. He understands what it's 
talking about. Then how about other similar books? Well 
and good, but that just increases the already overwhelming 
mass of material soldiers are expected to assimilate. 

It would be better I think to select clear, short, graphic 
descriptions of an actual operation, have it printed in 
easily read type on one side of a sheet of good paper and 
distribute them throughout the army for posting on com- 
pany and similar unit bulletin boards. There they will get 
read, and be commented upon and discussed. The unit 
bulletin board is the one agency of news dissemination that 
never fails. 

I think this should be done on an army-wide scale but 
meanwhile why not try it out in your outfit? Select a short 
“Battlefact” from The Inranrry JourNat, paste it up 
neatly on a sheet of contrasting color with a note at the 
head inviting every man to read the article and then post 
it on the bulletin board. The note at the head will be most 
effective if presented in challenging terms. Then keep 
your ears open for the reaction. 


WOJG. 


What Gear You In? 


Let us suppose a truck going down hill in second. gear. 
The driver has never read the “caution” plate on his 








truck and doesn’t know about “permissible” speeds, 
sequently, he keeps within a “safe” thirty-five mile , 
hour, never realizing that at that speed in second gear } 
engine will be turning over at 8,200 r.p.m., whereas 
manufacturer on the caution plate has notified the 


that eleven miles an hour is the ‘oP safe speed in that gear 


At eleven miles an hour in second gear the engine js ty 
ing over at a rate of 2,750 r.p.m. If our driver continys 
his “safe” speed of thirty-five miles an hour in second geal 
for even a relatively short time it will mean scored piston 
and cylinder walls, stretched or broken connecting toq 
ruined bearings, and probably damage to the drive shaft 

The remedy is obvious. Every driver should be instructey 
to find that “caution” plate Cit’s on the dash or near thy 
instrument panel) and memorize the “permissible” speed 
listed there by the manufacturer. 


Coronet Moror Marnrenance 
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What I| want to gripe about in this short piece are t} 


LOOS U mM} 
junior ofhcers and noncoms who don’t know how to salute [he p 


They salute from all possible combinations of locations an¢films a rem 


positions. A lieutenant in command of a company willgmpook des 
salute. Everyone knows, or certainly should know, that themes, ne 


Again—Salutes 













lieutenant is saluting for the entire company. But no. A sermreepo”s 
geant from the third platoon will also salute. A licutenanme *™* 
marching in rear of the company will also throw out ae) 


ad . ary n 
fancy example of how not to do it. . L 


I hiked across the post in the rear of a company one after- 
noon and returned possibly a hundred salutes, when | was 
not entitled to a salute. 

Then there is the matter of saluting distance. When thefil 
book said six paces it meant six paces. It makes an officerfiiweapon 
look foolish and feel self-conscious to give the salut 
renderer his part of the sidewalk, cut away the hand in one 
motion, look the man (or woman!) in the eye, all in one 
and one-half paces. 

The extreme reluctance of many soldiers to salute stems 
from not knowing how to salute properly and it is not their 
fault in the great majority of cases. I have seen a recruit 
stiffen up seventy-five yards from an officer, straighten his 
shoulders, throw frequent and worried glances at the stif- 
fened right arm to make sure his fingers were straight and 
that they were more or less joined! The officer gets almost on 
him, and is probably wondering if he is going to salute at 
all, when the recruit almost knocks himself out in bringing 
up his hand somewhere near his head. at clea 
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Weapons of the World 
, BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY SMALL ARMS. By 
\V. H. B. Smith. Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing 

thosam Company, 1944. 213 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 
alutell™ [he production of A Basic Manual of Military Small Arms 
1S andjlmms a remarkable editorial and publishing accomplishment. The 
» willffbook describes nearly 100 weapons of fourteen different coun- 


at themes, nearly all of them in common use in this war. Important 
A serfmweapons of Spain and Mexico are included; but all the rest 
enantame’ small arms in use by the United States, its Allies, or its 
out ammenemy, and the numbers in use are many millions. 


Each weapon is not only described, but shown clearly in 
iawings and photographs. There is a section under each 
eapon giving instructions for loading and firing and field 
sipping. These sections, too, are illustrated for the most part 
y clear photographs, a few by drawings. There is also a sec- 
jon, where appropriate, which goes into detail about how the 
weapon works, 

[his book is the more remarkable and useful from the fact 
that it is not simply a compilation made up from the official 
manuals for the different United States and foreign weapons. 
he descriptions of these weapons were in large part taken 
fom such manuals, but the explanations of how the weapons 












heirs how they are loaded and fired and stripped, are written 
_.: famicom the actual experience of the author in handling the 

ecTuit 
n hse He has not relied for these highly valuable parts of 
, his book on second-hand knowledge. He has had all the weap- 

=) st o 
pe ons he described, with only one or two exceptions, in his hands 

t and 


to see tor himself how it operates and how it must be handled 
Ist ON Mand used 

ite at The result of thus basing the book on immediate practice and 
nging#Mexperience has not only been accuracy but also a high degree 
f clearness in Mr. Smith’s explanation. When he tells us 
- how to load and fire he says it in a simple manner, far removed 
type of language i in many official manuals on weapons. 

hese parts of his book could well be used as models. 
The b book is-a big book in overall size. It probably had to be 
n order to keep the explanatory photographs and drawings 
nght next to the text that goes with them. If the book had been 
maller in dimension it would have been five or six hundred 
pages thick and much higher priced, for it would have been 
necessary to repeat many photographs to get them next to the 
vnitten matter. Hence, the solution of a book with . large 


pages was the only one. 

Though much of the contents of the book is doubtless avail- 
le in numerous separate official pamphlets of various cate- 
gonies, A Basic Manual of Military Small Arms now puts all of 
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this extremely important information in a single volume. 
Knowledge of the weapons of other nations—practical knowl- 
edge, which will enable any soldier to pick these weapons up 
and fire them in any emergency—should be as widespread as 
possible. Except where there may be some sound reason why 
the fact that we know all about a weapon might help the 
enemy—it is hard to imagine just how this could be true—there 
should be no limitation whatever on the availability of such 
information. It is the kind of information which can save 
many a life in battle in this war. The fact that Mr. Smith has 
done such a careful, clear piece of work in presenting this 
knowledge makes his book all the more helpful to those who 
will use it. 
7 4 7 


“Never Again” 


THESE MEN SHALL NEVER DIE. By Lowell Thomas. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 1943. 307 Pages; 
Illustrated; $2.00. 


This is a series of short sketches of men who won high 
awards for gallantry during the first year of our participation 
in World War Il. The book consists about one-half of good 
illustrations of the soldiers, sailors, marines, and merchant sea 
men who received the awards; the other half gives their stories. 

To me an extremely important part of the book is Mr. 
Thomas's statement on the back of the jacket which is as 
follows: 

“The writing of this book leaves me with a burning convic- 
tion that this nation must never again, in the face of brutal and 
dangerous enemies, be as unprepared as it was in the first year 
of this war. The message of these hero stories rings with a tense 
insistence. They tell of men who too often had to fight with 
courage alone, and they bid America never again to send forth 
its heroic manhood insufhciently armed. 

“In writing these stories I felt constantly not only a soaring 
admiration for the heroes but also a sense of how wrong it was 
that we had done so little for them while they were doing so 
much for us. I felt that we had slacked in preparing for the 
war in which they were destined to fight. We had given them 
so little with which to save us. I believe that every reader will 
feel the same, for these are stories that should touch the na 
tional conscience.” 

7 q 
Hitler’s Rise to Power 


DER FUEHRER, 1848-1934. By Konrad Heiden. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. 788 Pages; $3.00. 


This long and rambling book begins with an extended dis 
63 
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. vitally interesting not only to any soldier but, 
perhaps, even more so to the civilian. . . .”—Christo- 
pher Morley in Book-of-the-Month Club News. 





The Best of Forty Years 


of Your Journal 


Among the contributors: 


Brigadier General E. D. Cooke + Colonel 
C. T. Lanham + Major John H. Burns - Cor- 
poe, Leon F. Denis - “Sergeant Terry Bull” 

* Major General Claire L. Chennault - Briga- 
dier General Thomas R. Phillips - Lieutenant 
Colonel James W. Bellah - Colonel Elbridge 
Colby + Colonel Paul W. Thompson - Major 
H. A. DeWeerd * Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy ° 
Lieutenant General Walter Krueger * Major 
General E. F. Harding * “G. V.” + Fletcher 
Pratt * Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 


679 Pages 
$3.00 
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cussion of the Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion and end: 
with the Blood Purge of 1934. In between is packed the social 
and political history of Europe—and the story of Adolf Hitle, 


] 
Konrad Heiden is known to many American readers as ¢} he . sal 
author of A History of National Socialism and an earlier (n¢ be suc 
shorter ) biography of Hitler. Mr. 
The present book seems to be a continuation and epla, ewe 
ment of both earlier works. The author is said to have put | ‘ ss 
several years of research on it and another volume ( presumably er 
of equal size) on Hitler's later years will follow. Several time Me. 
in reading the seven-hundred-odd pages, I was tempted to pitc| noe ; 
the book ‘aside in exasperation over the author's wordiness and oad x 
tendency to wander in the labyrinths of European histor av 
a few pages farther on, the author would write with such by . # 
liance and throw up pay-dirt so fast, that I was encow of eal 
to go on. * ce * 
For example, in describing Hitler in the early days he writes “" 
“He was one of those men without qualities, normal and color WE 
less to the point of invisibility. . . « The void, it might bx Me ( 
had disguised itself as a man.” “As a human figure Hitler y 8 . 
lamentable; as a political mind [he was] one of the most tre a 
mendous phenomena of all world history. . . .” “In normaley he ay 
was nothing, in chaos a Titan.” Of Hitler's inate. to paint a 
human figures he writes: “The human figures sometime: - het 
thrown in are a total failure. They stand like tiny stuffed sacks cme 
outside the high, solemn palaces.” With splendid irony he ner 
shows that Hitler's first struggle in the Nazi Party was to ac ala 
quire three rubber stamps! Va 
In the end you get the most complete picture of Hitler's ris . : i 
to power yet available in the Englishe language. You also get ‘ 
the best account of the Munich putsch. 
Perhaps the main weakness is Heiden’s failure to give ad 
quate attention to the réle of the Reichswehr in the period 
covered. Is it because he feels this subject is of little or nv AMM 
importance? Why this heavily-padded book, with its uneven TI 
style and splendid irrelevancies, was chosen as a Book-of th: 374 
Month is more than the reviewer can understand.—D. V 
Cap 
P 7 7 from 
Devel 
Stirring Report munit 
THEY SHALL NOT SLEEP. By Leland Stowe. New York to-date 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 409 Pages; Index; $3.0 rer 
This is not a collection of Mr. Stowe’s well-known news he 
paper dispatches. It is a thoroughly original book about b we 
experiences in China, India and Russia, which also gives bait 


Mr. Stowe’s ideas of the present troubles of the world and The 


those we must meet in the future. df mat 

They Shall Not Sleep is full of dramatic, excellent writing 9 ping 
—writing even better to read than Mr. Stowe’s most exciting 9 juj.. 
reports. He takes sides strongly arid does not always make it repo 
clear what his reasons are. But in spite of this he usually arrives All 
at conclusions hard to deny. leader 


Mr. Stowe includes a great many military sidelights in bis J oye, , 
narratives, especially in the long parts of the book about Rus & Cor 


sia. They Shall Not Sleep will repay any military reader ad 
Mr. Stowe’s political discussion in his last chapters goes 

into many sore points. He thinks that “yesterday is dead,” anc 

that “only the weak or the incurably greedy will weep 

yesterday.” He feels strongly about the political possibilities 

here at home. Here is one emphatic passage: “Very few ot us, “ROC 

I gather, are ready to face the facts that America can deteat ant 

fascism abroad in this war, but will still be in serious dange . lish 

of having an anti-liberal, anti-Negro, anti-labor, and ouilefull Th 


‘American’ brand of fascism established inside our countt’ 9 inf... 
within ten or fifteen years after peace comes. When the re nal 
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action comes in the United States it may well come with the 
brutality and force of a tornado. Would you expect people who 
have lost the habit of serving democracy to know how to defend 
it intelligently when the day of reckoning arrives? There will 
be such a day—and almost inevitably within our lifetime.” 

Mr. Stowe thinks we are “dangerously unprepared for to- 

norrow’s world because we have long forgotten how to deal 
with political ideas.” We have “formed the reckless habit of 
concentrating most of our energies upon producing, devising, 
and selling material things. We are quickly at ease with the 
most intricate dynamo, turbine, or airplane motor. But we 
ye immediately perturbed iby much simpler political philoso- 
ohies or innovations. . . . 
‘ Mr. Stowe has a good deal of new material on the campaign 
in Burma and he thinks that one of the most foolish errors 
Japan has made in this war was her decision not to attack India. 
For he thinks that India would have folded just as fast as 
Burma did. 

In Russia Mr. Stowe had a chance to examine and talk to 
ame German prisoners. His conclusion is that Hitler “has 
destroyed the moral scruples of the greater part of an entire 
German generation.” He doesn’t know whether this generation 
can ever be redeemed. “I only know,” he continues, “that it 
will be a simply stupendous task, and I question seriously 
whether a minority of responsible and humanitarian Germans 
can succeed in re-educating Germany’s criminalized youth 
without a program of enlightened help from some international 
organization. 

A strong and well-written commentary on the sides of the 
war Mr. Stowe has seen. 
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Small Arms Ammunition 


AMMUNITION. By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., and Charles 
T. Haven. New York: William Morrow & Company, 1943. 
374 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $5.00. 


Captain Johnson and Mr. Haven are well known as writers 
from their previous book, Automatic Arms: Their History, 
Development and Use, which is now in its third edition. Am- 
munition is issued in similar form and is a most complete up- 
todate study of ammunition for small arms. The book contains 
about 100 illustrations and some 70 tables and charts that give 
the ballistic details of many different types of ammunition. The 
illustrations are all well made and the text is clear and readable. 
Indeed, although the authors go into many technical sides of 
ammunition, they explain it all in language for the layman. 

These writers, however, go well beyond the gun-crank type 
of material. When they write about ammunition, they have in 
mind chiefly its military uses and not the mere hitting of a 
bull’seye on a target. Hence the book includes chapters on 
irepower, combat, and current trends and future developments. 

All in all, this is a book of intense interest for the combat 
leader whose job in war is to fire ammunition at the enemy, 
even more than it is a book for the ordnance expert. Morrow 
& Company continue to add to their excellent list of such sound 
| and complete works. 
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Radio Handbook 


‘ROGER WILCO”: ABC or Rapto For Fryers. By Lieuten- 
ant Adras P. LaBorde. Harrisburg: Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company, 1944. 124 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00. 

_ This introduction to radio for flyers is written in the same 


informal language a good instructor would use in teaching the 
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The Officer’s Guide 


ae 


$2.50 


If you could afford only one book, this should be the 
one. It not only explains the basic things that every 
officer should know, it keeps you up-to-date on all 
the numerous changes that affect the officer and his 
duties. A new edition has just been published—can 
you afford to do without it? Is your old copy of the 
Guide out of date? 





Company Administration 
and Personnel Records 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


The one question owners of this book ask is, “How 
does he do it?” Colonel Virtue leads you by the hand 
through the complicated maze of administrative de- 
tail. Always considered an administrative “must,” 
in busy wartime, it saves hours and prevents errors. 


Cloth $2.00 
Paper 1.50 





Army Food and Messing $2.50 


Mess operation is a function of command — good 
food, properly prepared, is a basic factor in discipline, 
esprit, morale, physical condition, and health itself. 
Few officers have the background to start right in as 
mess experts, but every officer will find that with com- 
mon sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit can 
operate a smooth-running, good-feeding, economical 
mess. Menus, accounting, administration—they’re all 
here. 





Map and Aerial Photograph 
Reading, Complete $1.00 


This new book has been keyed directly to the war- 
time needs of officers and men. Two chapters on 
foreign map reading, and many field expedients make 
this easily understood book the most complete of its 
kind. It starts right from the beginning and gives a 
step-by-step procedure for reading and using tactical 
maps and aerial photos. It does mot cover strategic 
= but is confined wholly to the maps you need 
and use every day. 





Winged Mars: 1870-1914 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force up to the first World War. 


$2.90 
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$3.75 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of 400 years. 


Armored Warfare $1.00 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 

General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 

Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Roots of Strategy : 
Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 

Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tz 

tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb 
A German study of defensive warfare by the 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By General Waldemar Erfurth | 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
A veteran of amphibious operations discuss 


Combined Operations 
Commando training and fighting — all sides 


On War By General Carl von Clausewitz 
The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


Decisive Battles of the World 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book. Broug 
date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 
The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on w: 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Servi: 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles 
to the Napoleonic wars. 












material directly. Though highly colloquial language isn’t uit 
as readable as the simplest possible writing—the slang and the 
easy turn of phrase, effective when spoken, get in the wa 
sometimes when put into print—such language is certainly 4 
great deal better for instruction than highly technica] jarpoq 
ever is. I have only this slight criticism, and much admiratig 
for Lieutenant LaBorde’s successful attempt to put 

briefly and clearly. 

There is some very good writing in this book as such You 
can read it right on through without stopping much to stu 
That is probably its chief value—the fact that it is so readable 
You get interested in what is really a highly complicated subject 
and just keep on reading. You can turn back to do your study. OD 
ing after you have been through the book once. Doub 

“Roger Wilco”: ABC of Radio for Flyers should lead may ¢9 5 
men into the subject much faster than they had imagined pale 
sihle._ Radio reauires nlentv of practice but its technicalitie Roy | 


at 
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prertrrirry mr WV ERT Or suusaitar y prvewreres 
neglected or passed over in a sentence or two, that T was 
once struck by the forcefulness of Mr. Chase’s statement. H 
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is apparently one of the very few postwar planners who realizes 4 sh 
fully that all such planning may not come to fruition unles# ). 
there is adequate military protection behind it. At least he sim, in 
one of the few who has come out in plain words and said so vailah 


In Where's the Money Coming From the author discusses 
money in relation to things and people. If everybody is bus 
now making goods and doing services for war, and eating and 
living far better than usual, why can’t the same amount of 
work continue to be done on the goods and services of peace’ 
The author thinks it can be done and that steps to insure 
will simply have to follow this war if the United States is © 
live and grow. 

It would be the same number of people doing the sam 
amount of work—or almost as much. Similar amounts of m= 
terials would be used. But all this work and all these materials 
would be going into goods and services that would add 
human comforts rather than human destruction. If you leave 
money out of thought for a moment and try to think of the 
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t Cui peo] le doing almost the same amount of work, it seems 
nd the .cly nonsensical to think that it couldn't be done. It is the 
Ne Way lak as Mr. Chase points out, that makes the trouble. In his 
ainly g : chapter he discusses the fears that tend to prevent our 
Jargon - king clearly in terms of work, materials, and people. 1 am 
ration ..inly no authority on economics; but I do know that in this 
t radip sok and in this series is to be found invigorating discussion 


she biggest postwar problems. 


1 You 

' Study ” z ‘ 

adable Food—A Strategical Weapon 
Subject 


‘study MRNQOD “CRISIS.” By Roy F. Hendrickson. New York 
. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1943. 274 Pages; 

many $2.50. 

ed pe Roy F. Hendrickson is Director of the U. S. Food Distribu 

alii 1 ttheeneian ahich daily nurchases $8.000.000 worth of 


HTLY 
UND 


iy prmerrer 

This is one of the best of the textbooks prepared for the 
as U.S. Armed Forces Institute courses. The examples of writing 
ealines throughout the book are thoroughly interesting, although 
n think it is a mistake not to have a much larger military con 
eA “Bent in the material. There is military material just as good 














vailable for the purpose. Just the same, this is a book on 
nglish grammar that can actually be studied alone, and it 
wvers adequately all the most common mistakes in spoken and 
ritten English, . 

With full admiration for the job emphasized at the begin 
ing, | now want to take exception to a couple of points of 
ammar. First, it is a waste of time to try to teach any large 
umber of Americans to say “Whom are you looking at?” or 
Atwhom are you looking?” Or to speak as follows: “That is 
he guy whom Tony socked the other night” or “MacArthur is 
general whom his men believe in.” These may be correct by 
dd wes Semmar books, but they are first-rate examples of the un 
hast illingness of grammarians to admit that the American lan 
of the Ee 28e constantly grows and changes. 

Who are you looking at?” is what about nine people out of 
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Men at War 


Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Eleven hundred pages of the best military writ 
ing there is. 


$3.00 





As You Were $1.00 
Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


A Portable Library of American Prose and 
Poetry Assembled for Members of the Armed 
Farces and the Merchant Marine. 

641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


‘able at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal to 
members of the Armed Services only. 





of the Services $1.50 
y CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


llustrated book of insignia of the Army, 
7, and Marine Corps. 





artial Practical Guide $1.00 


actical guide in non-legal language. 
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ty DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


tactical guide to the health problems of 
g men. 


$2.00 





Intelligence $2.00 


RIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A background book for G-2’s. 





Riot Control $1.50 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of 2 manual for platoons, 
companies and battalions. 
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$3.75 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of 400 years. 


Armored Warfare $1.00 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 

General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 

Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 


Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By General Waldemar Erfurth $1.00 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting — all sides of it. 


On War By General Carl von Clausewitz $1.45 
The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book. Brought up to 
date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 
The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 


By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


$3.00 


Warfare 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles 
to the Napoleonic wars. 












material directly. Though highly colloquial language isn’t ; “ 
as readable as the simplest possible writing—the slang - the 
easy turn of phrase, effective when spoken, get in 


sometimes when put into print—such language is conaialy ” ne 
great deal better for instruction than highly technical jargon ; 
ever is. I have only this slight criticism, and much admiration 
for Lieutenant LaBorde’s successful attempt to put t radic 





briefly and clearly. 

There is some very good writing in this book as such. Yo, 
can read it right on through without stopping much tudy. 
That is probably its chief value—the fact that it is so rea lable 
You get interested in what is really a highly complicated subject 
and just keep on reading. You can turn back to do your study FOOD 
ing after you have been through the book once. ; Noubl 

“Roger Wilco”: ABC of Radio for Flyers should lead man, © 5 


men into the subject much faster than they had imagined DOs: 


sible. Radio requires plenty of practice but its technicalities Roy ; 
can also be discouraging. This book helps a man over such pon Ad 
hurdles. food. 


eT 
Paying for the Future 


WHERE’S THE MONEY COMING FROM? By Stuan fm (°°! 
Chase. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. 79°" : 
Pages; $1.00. —_— 
This is the third of a series of six books being written by the a” wl 

author, a well-known economist. Though I had admired Mr. a. der 

Chase’s writing for a long time because of its clearness of 

argument, I became especially interested in this series of books 

after reading in the second of the series, Goals for America, the 
following passage: 

“What will be the standards for community survival in the 
postwar world? The first consideration will be adequate mili- 
tary protection; but the extent of the military establishment will 
depend upon how the war comes out. If it ends in a balance of 
power settlement, the military establishment will continue 
large; if it ends in a smashing victory for the United Nations 
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it can be substantially reduced. ithas be 
“After defense, the next consideration for community sur-$iBpy\ikelih 
vival is the complete, final and utter abolition of unemploy- 
ment. No nation which ignores this problem will have much 
of a chance in the postwar world. . . .” 
Those are my own italics for the words “adequate military 
protection.” ENGLIS 
I have seen so many other books and articles on postwar The } 
planning in which military protection was either completelygi Index. 


neglected or passed over in a sentence or two, that I was at 7)... ; 
once struck by the forcefulness of Mr. Chase's statement. Heiiy ¢ 4 
is apparently one of the very few postwar planners who realizes 


: wed thre 
fully that all such planning may not come to fruition unless). 
there is adequate military protection behind it. At least he ig... t 
one of the few who has come out in plain words and said so. milable 


In Where's the Money Coming From the author discusses Enolish 
money in relation to things and people. If everybody is buygyy . 
now making goods and doing services for war, and eating ang. 
living far better than usual, why can’t the same amount OW yw.) 

‘ ‘ ’ Vith 
work continue to be done on the goods and services of peace! 


] 


The author thinks it can be done and that steps to insure if me 
will simply have to follow this war if the United States is t wy 
live and grow. At who: 

It would be the same number of people doing the sam@qjy. | 
amount of work—or almost as much. Similar amounts of magi iaeeal 
terials would be used. But all this work and all these material’ on 
would be going into goods and services that would add « - 
human comforts rather than human destruction. If you leav@i, ae 
money out of thought for a moment and try to think of he "Who 
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= people doing almost the same amount of work, it seems 
utterly nonsensical to think that it couldn’t be done. It is the 
Let, as Mr. Chase points out, that makes the trouble. In his 
vc, chaptel he discusses the fears that tend to prevent our 
gon ME. ing clearly in terms of work, materials, and people. 1 am 
tion [_..inly no authority on economics; but I do know that in this 
adio ok and in this series is to be found invigorating discussion 
«che biggest postwar problems. 
You 
udy 7 4 7 


vm Food—A Strategical Weapon 
Ect 


udy- [MoO “CRISIS.” By Roy F. Hendrickson. New York 

' Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1943. 274 Pages; 
any $2.50. 

Pos HM po F, Hendrickson is Director of the U. S. Food Distribu 
ities on Administration which daily purchases $8,000,000 worth of 
such Hi..4 His knowledge of the present food situation in the 
United States and throughout the world is as comprehensive 
any one person’s could be and in this book he gives the facts 
on the subject in a way that the average reader can grasp. 

Food is an important strategical weapon in war. Mr. Hend 
sckson discusses how it must be used for our armed forces and 
“vilians on the home front, how it must be shared with our 

ijlies as agreed to under Lend-Lease negotiations, and how it 
; the Hiinwy well play a decisive réle in the postwar rehabilitation of 

Mr. iieas devastated by years of Nazi occupation. He dispels the 
ss Of Miter of a food “crisis” insofar as actual shortages are concerned 
00ks MMbut forecasts a change in our civilian food habits due to in 
, the Hiicessed or decreased production of certain crops, shifts in vol- 

ume of imports and exports, and the necessity to allot high 
1 the percentages of certain types of food for military consumption or 
mili- MiB ehabilitation. 
Will The farmers’ problems, food rationing, subsidies, and food 
ce of panning for the postwar period are discussed. The author has 
‘inueMM\s included interesting and factual chapters on the food situa- 
‘10NS, ition in World War I; on Britain’s food problem today and how 
ithas been handled; on the food situation in Germany and the 

"w unlikelihood of the Nazis being starved into defeat.—M.C.R. 
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“Whom Are You Looking At?” 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. I. Spangler. New York: 
stwat™l The Macmillan Company, 1943. 287 Pages; Illustrated; 
letelyMM Index. 
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This is one of the best of the textbooks prepared for the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute courses. The examples of writing 
wed throughout the book are thoroughly interesting, although 
think it is a mistake not to have a much larger military con- 
ent in the material. There is military material just as good 
milable for the purpose. Just the same, this is a book on 
fnglish grammar that can actually be studied alone, and it 
vers adequately all the most common mistakes in spoken and 
ten English. ' 

With full admiration for the job emphasized at the begin 
ng, | now want to take exception to a couple of points of 
fmmar. First, it is a waste of time to try to teach any large 
tumber of Americans to say “Whom are you looking at?” or 
‘Atwhom are you looking?” Or to speak as follows: “That is 
ne guy whom Tony socked the other night” or “MacArthur is 
general whom his men believe in.” These may be correct by 
me grammar books, but they are first-rate examples of the un 
llingness of grammarians to admit that the American lan- 
page constantly grows and changes. 

‘Who are you looking at?” is what about nine people out of 
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Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Eleven hundred pages of the best military writ 
ing there is. 


$3.00 





As You Were $1.00 
Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


A Portable Library of American Prose and 
Poetry Assembled for Members of the Armed 
Forces and the Merchant Marine. 

641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal to 
members of the Armed Services only. 





Insignia of the Services $1.50 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in non-legal language. 





Flying Health $2.00 


By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of 
flying men. 








Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A background book for G-2’s. 





Riot Control $1.50 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual for platoons, 
companies and battalions. 
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T he Infantry Association's 
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Many of the world’s most famous books are in the 
Modern Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock 
of them all. 

Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 


These fine books are listed in the 


BOOK LIST 


in the last pages of every Infantry Journal 





me tL Bo a ae er ee $2.50 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 

ARMY GROUND FORCES ............ . $2.50 
By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 

ys. oft | dg BRR a $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

THE ARMY ; Sa Ri iegens ee 
By Lieut. Harvey s. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD .... hdd . $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE Le snesdhr ag ee TE EE Op ee $2.50 

By Captain John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS ................ $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

WARTIME ee ae $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and V. I. a 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS ea ied a ees 3 . $2.50 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 

THE AIR FORCES ........ Sean oi ds ; . $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

—— RN WAR .. er eee 

y Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILTAN | aa tiie arcana -. oe 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey_ 

SUBMARINE WARFARE ... iy .. $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

py Ge eee _~ oe 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 





TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF INFANTRY (Basic ) 
(In Two Volumes) 
Paper Cover ...... 25) p 
Cloth Cover $2. 75 | ret Vetame 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF INFANTRY (Advanced ) 
Paper Cover $2.50 Cloth Cover $3.00 





ten will actually say. This has already been so for decade, 
Therefore, “Who are you looking at?” is good American, | 
don’t care what the grammar books say about it. 

And you could live your lifetime through without ever | 


ear 
ing a man say, “That is the guy whom Tony socked | 


the oth 

night.” What you would almost always hear is this “Tt hat 

the guy Tony socked the other night” just as you w nuld hea 
“MacArthur is a general his men believe in.” 

So much for “who” and “whom.” The book contains one 

other long-standing superstition of grammarians- t even 


sentence must be made up of two parts. Actually the heading 
of the section in which this gospel text of grammar is found i 

“The two parts of every sentence.” If you define a sentence 
an expression of thought that has a subject part and a ver 
part, you are correct. But in nearly every grammar which say 
this there is also the implication that there must alwa: vs be tm 
parts. And that is what hundreds of thousands of school teach 
ers believe despite the daily evidence of their own senses a 
thousands of examples to the contrary in the work of the beg 
writers and in the American language generally, spoken » 
written. 

In the very first lesson of this grammar the words “the dril 
sergeant” and the words “blew his whistle” are given to illus 
trate incomplete sentences—as being meaningless, one withoy 
the other. Again this is nonsense if we are talking the Amer. 
can language. “Who said.so? The drill sergeant.” Or ‘Bley 
his whistle? I'll say he did.” Or think of a few signs: “Smith 
& Company,” “No Smoking,” or any of a hundred others ¢. 
tremely common. These “incomplete” sentences are entirely 
meaningful, and sentence discussion without taking them inty 
consideration is always confusing, especially in a self-teachi ng 
book. The implication is always there that you must never 
under any circumstances say or write “the drill sergeant” of 

“blew his whistle” by themselves. But you'll find such “nop 
sentences” in every kind of expression of American life and in 
most books by our foremost writers. 
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First-rate Reading 


A SOLDIER’S READER. Edited by George Macy. New York 
Heritage Press, 1943. 751 Pages; $2.95. 


I don’t remember any better anthology of good stuff for th 
general reader, let alone the soldier. Not even the editor's overly 
painstaking explanations of each of his selections spoils in th 
least his good work as a picker of sound reading matter. 

There is one thing, however, that I heartily criticize. /. 
Macy opens the book with John Cheever’s first-rate sho ¢ 
about an insane noncom, Sergeant Limeburner. And Mr. Mag 

says in his comment, “Sergeant Limeburner is cont tempor iN 
he’s in this army, there’s a lot of him in this army. 

If so, it would be my own opinion that we could never wit 
this war. The situation in which a thoroughly sadistic 
crazy noncommissioned officer could ride his men for montis 
to the point of torture is a rare one, even when allowance 
are made for the things that can happen in an army ex 
at an extreme rate. For to make the story at all plausible it wa 
necessary to include such stupid and inattentive officers 
Sergeant Limeburner that there was no interference w! 
cruelties. It was also necessary to assume that among the f 
more recruits in Limeburner’s platoon there wasn’t a one wi 
the gumption or the knowledge of military ways to make a! 
report on him to higher authority, and thus obtain adequat 
investigation and action. Americans simply don’t run % 
dumb and ineffectual. 

But perhaps all these things could conceivably happen! 
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er wrote them, though I've never heard of any actual 
pp! roaching that in the story, and I've been under 
Hy ne mean noncom myself. Possible or impossible, it 
whale of a story, but I can’t figure what help to the war it 
» imply that there is a Sergeant Limeburner in every outfit. 
v7 n that it could not be intended as a way of showing 
who put books together do have some understanding 
raordinary military hardships encountered in training. 
purely a misconception on the part of the editor. 
her point—a small one. This book is called on the 
the title page, A Soldier's Reader, and that's what it 
da good one. The jacket of the book, however, bore the 
de, A Soldier's Christmas Reader. Though it isn’t a Christmas 
s such, I hope that the jacket did cause a lot of people 
, send this anthology to a soldier. For it is 750 pages of fine 
¢ twl.oding, bound in a tough military binding and printed in a 
teach IR nerior fashion. Don’t let what I have said about Sergeant 
S andl smeburner keep you from getting A Soldier's Reader for any 
€ besfi.ading soldier you know. 
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Headline Books 


\AINSPRINGS OF WORLD POLITICS. By Brooks 
Emeny. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1943. 96 
Pages; Maps; $.25. 


HE CHANGING FAR EAST. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1943. 


$25 


ai 


By William C. Johnstone. 
96 Pages; 


OOK AT AFRICA. By W. G. and M. S. Woolbert. New 


VCE York: Foreign Policy Association, 1943. 96 Pages; Illus- 
nt of mand $96 ? 

11CU, ~ 
and ia [hese three pamphlets extend the excellent headline series 


f the Foreign Policy Association. The object of the series, to 
uote the note in each of these pamphlets, is “to provide sufh- 
nt unbiased background information to enable readers to 
ich intelligent and independent conclusions on the important 


ntemational problems of the day.” All the books of the head- 


York imine series so far produced live up to the intention of the series 
s thus expressed. 

tor th think, however, that simply written and clearly illustrated 

7 ‘Mae they are, the effort to cover every topic in 96 pages some 

| nes results in too much compression. Look at Africa is an 


sample. It contains a remarkable amount of information, it is 
. Me But Africa is a huge continent and a treatment of it in 
small a space requires so much compactness that in places 
Macdmne text becomes largely the statement of one fact after another. 
tis, of course, quite possible to put two or three times as much 


i ext ina 25¢ book through a more economical use of paper 
- nd type. The headline series is ably handled and extremely 
a weful, but it could be made still more so through greater 
oni bility of the physical treatment of the books. 
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it wa /BJECT INDIA. By H. N. Brailsford. New York: The John 
rs ove Day Company, Inc., 1943. 274 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


This book, by a well known n Engh writer and lecturer, is 
strong indictment against Britain for the state of affairs exist 
ng in India today. In the opinion of Mr. Brailsford, the Cripps 
hission was doomed to failure because the British, even in a 
isis, did not trust the Indian people, did not mean to arm 
em or let them defend their own country and the Indians 
talized that fact. The author states that Britain’s “rule over 
ndia is a daily conquest.” He deplores the British expression of 
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25-cent books. 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles.) 


Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. 


Tough — Strong - 


Get the extra 
binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets of Field and 
Technical Manuals. 


Both kinds are $1.50 each. 


Special discount for 10 or more 25 per cent 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Napoleon and Modern Warfare are 
listed in front and back pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 





in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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Identification $2.00 


This, the most comprehensive of all military identifi- 
cation books, pictures and describes the uniforms and 


insignia of all armies. In addition there is a section 
of color plates which shows all American Army in- 


signia and the aircraft markings and flags of all 
nations. 





Infantry in Battle $3.00 


Here are actual Infantry battles of the first World 
War. Every incident is from actual combat and is 
told with every fact needed by the student of Infantry 
tactics. 





You Must Be Fit Cloth $1.00 

Paper .50 
The Official Physical Training Program of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps. This is the Wac’s own book on 
physical fitness and describes a tried and tested 
method of achieving physical fitness that was devised 
by women for women. 





Leadership for American $1.00 


Army Leaders 


By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


This is the one modern treatment of the responsibili- 
ties facing officers of the Army and how to discharge 
them. Leadership for American Army Leaders is an 
important book for every leader, commissioned or 
noncommissioned. 


Our Armed Forces 35¢ 


(Four for $1.00) 

Here is a clearly and simply written description of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. It was prepared 
with official assistance of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for the Office of Education of the government> 
for use in secondary schools. The general reader will 
find it of value in learning about his Army, Navy, 
Marines and Coast Guard, because it is full of those 
facts about the Armed Forces that the public should 
know but seldom does know. Well illustrated. 
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racial superiority insofar as India is concerned and the abjec 
poverty and backwardness of its people. There is the stro, 
flavor of socialism to some of his thinking, but you cannot hel 
wondering what India might be like if it were organized an 
vitalized into prosecution of an equivalent of Russia's Five Yeq, 
Plan, or if its wealth of gold and jewels were used to guarantes 
a loan for the development of industry and natural 5: sources 
Mr. Brailsford does not claim to have an answer for th, Indian 
problems, but his knowledge of the country and of its people 
and its leaders makes this good reading for anyone who wan. 


to study all sides of Subject India.—M. C. R. 
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MAXIM LITVINOFF. By Arthur Upham Pope. New Yori 
L. B. Fischer Publishing Corporation, 1943. 53 Pages 
Index; $3.50. 


Few would question the statement that Mr. Litvinoff is o,. 
of modern Russia’s greatest citizens and one of the ablest dipk 
mats of the age. In writing of him Mr. Pope is always admiring 
sometimes dramatic, and usually obvious and florid and no 
particularly effective except in bringing out Mr. Litvinoffs 
exceedingly clear understanding of the relations between the 
nations in this modern world. 

In an early chapter Mr. Pope quotes Mr. Litvinofl’s speech 
before the League of Nations on September 21, 1938, a speech 
deserving of fame in which he told the world of the world 
accurately and forcefully. Mr. Pope concludes with a strong 
plea for a better American understanding of Russia in which 
it seems to me that he leans too strongly on an emotional pres 
entation when a calmer study of the facts would serve better 
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MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY: Tram Maxer or tue 
Sea. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. New York: Longmans. 
Green & Company, Inc., 1943. 226 Pages; $2.25. 


Miss Hawthorne does justice to the life story of Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, the officer of the United States Navy wh 
perhaps more than any other single man in history, improved 
the navigation of the seas with his discovery. It was Captain 
Maury who developed the laws that govern the winds and 
currents all over the globe. 

His inventive mind was not entirely devoted during his life 
to the story of wind and weather. He invented and made the 
first electric torpedo, and was one of the earliest to study the 
use of mines for harbor defense. Miss Hawthorne has not 
written a full documented biography and the book lacks an 


index; but she covers all the main points of Maury’s lif 
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Planning Now 


BUILDING FOR PEACE AT HOME AND ABROAD; 


By Maxwell S. Stewart. New York: Harper & Brother 
1943. 240 Pages; Appendices; Index; $2.50. 


There is no doubt that this war’s end will see us at the be 


ginning of our bigger problem, building a peace to prevent 
unemployment, discontent, depression and other ills that might 


lead to World War III. The importance of planning now to 
the postwar years is driven home in this book by Maxwel 
Stewart who is an Associate Editor of The Nation and Edito 
of the Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


Mr. Stewart summarizes our political and economic defeat it 


1918, and our failure to accept our postwar responsibilities 
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ven by joining the League of Nations and lending our strength 


ibyect ‘ 
sue’s protests over the invasion of Manchuria and of 


trong immo the Le 
help shiopia [his time our postwar plans must prevent a repeti- 
| andi, of those mistakes. The author outlines the problems we 


Year Min] have to face—hunger and the allocation of world food 
anteefflnolies, conversion from war industry to peace industry to 
irces fleevent unemployment, rehabilitation of devastated areas and 
rdign flisblishment of means for the arbitration of international dif- 
eople aaett in future—and offers ways in which they may be 
wants slved M Ce 
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China’s Six-Year War 


York HINA HANDBOOK 1937-1943. Compiled by the Chinese 
ages \inistry of Information. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. 876 Pages; $5.00. 


S one This is the first comprehensive reference book on China's 
diplo Hcy years of war against Japan. The editors have had access to 
iring [Meficial and other reliable sources and every effort has been 


1 not Made to insure the accuracy and completeness of the material 
noff sf esented. Editors, historians, and those interested in Chinese 
n theffil fairs will find this book indispensable. Twenty-five chapters 
jal with the following subjects: General Information, The 
peech ME Kuomintang, Government Structure, Foreign Relations, Pub- 
peech Mic Finance, Communications, Courts and Prisons, Military 
vorld. MM \fairs, Sino-Japanese Hostilities (about the only account avail- 
trong ble which covers the whole war in China), Education and 
vhich MMM Research, Industry and Labor, Mineral Resources, Money and 
pres MiB Banking, Foreign Trade, Agriculture, Price and Commodity 
ter Control, Public Health, The Press, Relief Activities, Foreign 
Missions, Chungking, Associations and Societies, Chronology 
f Major'Events, Government Directory, and a Chinese Who's 
Who. The book is provided with a complete index and a large- 
a «ale map. A bargain for five dollars.—D. V. 
1 7 1 
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i LAST FLIGHT FROM SINGAPORE. By Arthur G. Dona- 
hue, DFC, Flight Lieutenant, RAF. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. 169 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 
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Art” Donahue, Minnesota farm boy, was the first American 
pilot to fly with the RAF, the first American to meet Nazis in 
the air. In September 1942 his plane was reported missing 
fom a dawn patrol over the Dutch coast and this book, in 
manuscript form at the time of its author’s death, tells of his 
paticipation in the defense of Singapore. With a handful of 
aperienced RAF fighter pilots, young Donahue beat his wings 
wainst the never-ending stream of Jap bombers and fighters 
which pounded Singapore, Palembang, and other strategic 
pints in the Far East war theater. It was apparent to all of 
them that theirs was a lost cause from the beginning, that some- 
ky when the United Nations were stronger and_ better 
OADM pped, they or others like them would have to go back to 
sthersfammm anve the Japanese out of their hard won strongholds. 

However, realization of the futility of their mission had no 
lect upon the determination and fighting spirit of young 
Donahue and his fellow pilots. His dramatic description of 
ombat fighting, of straining for altitude in order to attack the 
migh(l enemy in downward flight, of being lost in the air, of the un- 
yw tom ceasing battle against fatigue and nervousness and fear, enable 
xW earth-bound reader to glimpse something of the grandeur 
Edito and suspense of flying and fighting in the clouds. “Art” Dona- 
hue has told his last brave story well; although he will not “go 
teat If k” to Singapore, some day other men of strong heart and free 


bilities pirit will keep faith with him there.—M. C. R. 
RNAUEE MARCH, 1944 
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Cloth $2.00 
Paper 1.00 


A beautifully written and illustrated account of the 
Eighth Air Force operations against Germany. This 
is the complete story of an air force and all its com- 
ponents. Every ground soldier will be better in- 
formed by having read it. 


Target: Germany 





Military Justice for the Field Soldier $1.00 
By LT. COL. FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This book is written for the busy officer assigned to a 
military court. It explains the duties and functions 
of the various officers of a court and tells how to 
perform them efficiently. 





FSR and SOFM, Combined $1.25 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS— 
Operations (FM 100-5) 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS— 
Administration (FM 100-10) 


STAFF OFFICERS’ FIELD MANUAL— 
The Staff and Combat Orders (FM 101-5) 


These three manuals combined in one book cover all 
of modern combat. Here is the official doctrine on 
the use of armored forces, parachute troops, airborne 
troops. Here is the way we fight in jungles, deserts, 
and mountains. 





Lee’s Lieutenants Per Volume $5.00 
By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 
Vol. I: Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. Il: Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


By the greatest living authority on the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 





Science at War $3.00 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


The place of science in time of war. 
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The Conquest of North Africa $3.00 


By Alexander G. Clifford 


The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. 


Here Is Your War 
By Ernie Pyle 
Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $2.50 
By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific 


By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 


$3.00 


$3.00 


Retreat With Stilwell $3.00 
By Jack Belden 


The Burma campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines $3.00 


By Colonel Carios P. Romulo 
Colonel Romulo saw it all. 


America’s Navy in World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 


$3.75 


The Flying Tigers $2.50 
By Russell Whelan 


The epic of General Chennault’s fighting flyers. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo $2.00 


By Captain Ted Lawson 
General Jimmy Doolittle’s famous flight. 


Assignment to Nowhere $2.75 
By Lowell Bennett 


The whole Tunisian campaign. 


$3.00 


Burma Surgeon 
By Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma campaign. 


Bridge to Victory $2.00 


By Howard Handleman 
The fighting on Attu and other Aleutian islands. 
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INTRODUCTION TO INDIA. By F. R. Moraes and Rob 
ert Stimson. New York: Oxford University Press, 1943 17 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. hy 


REPORT ON INDIA. By T. A. Raman. New York: Oxo, 
University Press, 1943. 231 Pages; Index; $2.50. Kas, 


Of these two useful books on India, Introduction to 
contains far more factual information on the country, w} 
Report On India is more complete in its discussion of the politi. 
cal aspects of the country, especially since World War || va 
It is good to see books about India which are not written with 
a strong bias. The authors of both these volumes appear to 
have foremost in mind the idea of informing the reader. Of 
the two, Introduction to India is the more useful for reference 
but both are really needed to give a clear picture of this rea: 
country at the present time. ac 
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THE COMPLETE JEFFERSON. Arranged and Assembled 
by Saul K. Padover. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
Inc., 1943. 1322 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Mr. Padover has included in this satisfying collection all of 
Thomas Jefferson's major writings, published and unpublished, 
except his letters. I shall quote from the edtior’s preface as the 
best way of describing the book: “This condensation of Jef 
ferson’s writings in one volume brings out sharply the immen 
sity of his interests. His mind is here displayed in panoramic 
view, and the effect is breath-taking. There has probably never 
been anything like it since the Italian Renaissance. In these 
pages the multi-minded sage of Monticello speaks on liberty, 
discourses on philosophy, discusses religion, writes on agricul 
ture, proposes educational systems, analyzes linguistics, suggests 
labor-saving devices, sketches inventions, comments on scien 
tific classifications . . . introduces a new system of coinage 
and—pens a poem to his love. The Jefferson who emerges from 
these pages is nearly incredible.” 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By John D. Hicks. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compan 
1943. 905 Pages; Illustrated; $5.50. 


There are other brief histories of the United States which 
are more analytical and which contain a more ramified and 
rewarding interpretation of the facts of our national life. 1 do 
not know of another, however, in which those facts are set 
down in a more fluent narrative. A Short History of American 
Democracy is not just one more school history. It stands at or 
near the top and has the further merit of coming all the way 
up to the middle of 1943. 
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THE ROYAL ARMORED CORPS. By Captain J. R. W 
Murland. London: Methuen & Company, Ltd., 1943. 106 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


A brief history of tanks in Britain. The book appears to be 
meant especially as a background book for members of the 
Royal Armored Corps. It is, at the same time, an excellent brief 
reference for readers of other armies. There are tables in the 
appendixes showing the British tanks from 1918 to 1939 and 
other useful historical data. 
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HE SIEGE OF LENINGRAD. By Boris Skomorovsky and 
£. G. Morris. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 
1944. 196 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


Deeply touching description of life in Leningrad during the 
ng German siege. There is a detailed’ map of Leningrad for 
nd papers. The book contains some military information of 


nterest. 
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IVIL AND MILITARY GERMAN. By J. Alan Pfeffer. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1943. 216 Pages; $2.50. 


A useful reader divided into fifty-one topical lessons, the 


lpreater part of which are about the German armed forces. The 


able vocabulary contains many military and naval terms. 
e end pieces consist of detailed maps of Germany. *This 
should be a helpful book for all groups now studying German 


for any purpose. 
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HEART OF EUROPE. Edited by Klaus Mann and Hermann 
Kesten. New York: L. B. Fischer Publishing Corporation, 
1943, 970 Pages; $5.00. 


\nthology containing selections by writers from every coun- 
uy in Europe and covering the past twenty years. There is 
much that is excellent but many of the selections are so brief as 
to be mere samples of the writers’ prose style. 
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SEVASTOPOL: Novemser 1941-Jury 1942. Articles, stories 
and eye-witness accounts by Soviet war correspondents. New 


York: Hutchinson & Company, Ltd., 1943. 76 Pages; $.75. 


These are stories, not detailed military accounts. They touch 
upon many different kinds of Russian military units. The writ- 
ing is sometimes effective, and sometimes it is not, because of 
too much striving for dramatic effect. But the book does give 
a sense of the deep sincerity of purpose of the Russian fighter. 
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CARRIER COMBAT. By Lieutenant Frederick Mears. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1943. 156 Pages; 


$2.00. 


Personal experience in sea-air combat in the Pacific. Lieu- 
tenant Mears was on the famous Hornet with a division of 


Torpedo Squadron 8. Good, fast battle narrative. 


iil ee 
tCONOMICS OF MILITARY OCCUPATION. By Henry 


Simon Bloch and Bert F. Hoselitz. New York: Foundation 
Press, Inc., 1944. 141 Pages; Index; $1.25. 


There is discussion here both of German and Japanese 
experiences, and British-American policies and experiences in 
xcupied territories. All the main problems are presented and 
briefly discussed in a helpful manner. 
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THE RED ARMY. By Professor I. Minz. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1944. 160 Pages; $2.00. 


This is an over-simplified glorification of the Red Army com- 
bined with an attack upon the Nazi forces. There are few new 
‘acts in it, and the military discussion is amateurish. Much 
more justice has been done to the power of the Soviet Army and 
the ability of its modern leaders in other works. 


MARCH, 1944 
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Fundamentals of Electricity 


By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 


This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of “Science Service” is 
based on an official outline prepared by the War De- 
partment for use in Pre-induction Training Courses. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 
This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 

English for the Armed Forces $1.50 

By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 

and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 


By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 
{Piano Arrangement .... 35¢ 
) Military Band (March). 75¢ 
By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 


’ {Piano Arrangement 55¢ 
That's the Infantry )Band Arrangement 75¢ 


A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by Major General E. F. Harding 


Music by Dorothy Godfrey 


Sound Off! $3.50 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 
The Army Wife $2.50 


By Nancy B. Shea 
The handbook for women. 
Blitz French 75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases 


By Marius A. Mendlesen 


$1.00 


A handbook to the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 


To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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New Books and Manuals of the Mont 








We have considerably revamped and enlarged the book- 
list which follows this page. The changes include many 
new headings which will make it easier for you to find the 
book or books you are looking for, and the addition of a 
number of books which we had not previously listed but 
which we think will be of use to many of you. The Jour 
NAL like every other publication has to watch its use of 
paper but we feel that the booklist is one department that 
we can’t crimp too much. Many of our members use it 
regularly to select their new books Cit is the only extensive 
selection of military books we know of) and then too the 
business it brings in keeps the rest of the magazine going. 
Without it we probably wouldn’t last long. 
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Map Reading for the Soldier ($1.00) is, we think, the 
finest book on the subject ever published. You will find a 
selection from it on pages 46-49 of this issue. It is only a 
small selection but it will give you an idea of the method 
and scope of the book. The technique is the same as that 
used in How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle and Scouting 
and Patrolling, both of which have achieved a tremendous 
acceptance in the Army. Because of the nature of the sub- 
ject, Map Reading for the Soldier is a larger book than the 
other two and is necessarily higher priced. 


HANDY ORDER FORM — TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


[3d eutioee 6......... 
©) Send bill to Company Fund, ---- 


(For military unit orders only) 


C) Please charge to my account. 


Name (Please print) 


(Address or box number) 


(Town or APO) (Postal zone) (State) 
(PLS844) 
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Two years ago The Journat sold several hundred cop; 
of The German Army by Dr. Herbert Rosinski. |; didn't 


stay in stock long and when we tried to get additional Copies 












































from the American publisher we learned that it was out of 
print and not likely to be reprinted because the sheets had 
been printed in England and sent to the United States for 
cutting and binding. Dr. Rosinski had written the book 
during the years he spent in England after leaving Ger. 
many in 1936. Meanwhile Dr. Rosinski had moved to this 
country and had contributed a number of articles and re 
views to The Journat. The Journat made arrangements 
to republish a revised edition. The new edition of The 
German Army ($3.00) is now ready and is thorough and 
authoritative history, which includes an analysis of the 
effect of Nazi doctrines on the army. Dr. Rosinski has 
spent a lifetime studying military and naval history and for 
a number of years preceding Hitler was an active associate 
of many of Germany's military and naval leaders 
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We've probably mentioned it before, but now that the 
book (after unexpected delays) is in stock, we want to tell 
you again about A Manual of Military Small Arms ($2.00) 
Mr. W. H. B. Smith, the author, has been a military small 
arms “bug” of many years’ standing and this book is a work 
of love as well as a remarkably valuable handbook. Lieu 
tenant Colonel G. B. Jarrett, chief of the Foreign Matériel 
Section at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, calls the 
book a military classic and describes the author as “perhaps 
the one person in the United States with the necessary 
combined knowledge of firearms, writing and editing t 
bring this remarkable book into being.” We recommend it 
to every soldier. 
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Section IV of Circular 215, War Department, dated 
September 16, 1943, permits the service journals to sell 
restricted Field and Technical Manuals, and the list of 
those restricted manuals now available has been added to 
the book list. Each restricted manual is printed in italics 
in the book list. Restricted manuals can be sold only to 
officers and enlisted men under the following minimum 
conditions: Purchases made in writing by an officer will be 
countersigned by the officer’s commanding officer or by the 
adjutant. Purchases made in writing by enlisted men wil 
be countersigned by the enlisted man’s immediate com 
manding officer. All countersignatures will show the name, 
grade, and organization of the officer countersigning. Off 
cers making purchases in person are required to presen 
their identification cards. 
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